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THE decision in the case of the Hexham election 
petition ought to strike a heavy blow at the favourite 
methods of the Primrose League. A judicial decision 
has now made it clear that a candidate for Parlia- 
ment who gives entertainment to the electors and 
their wives which costs him money, does so at his 
own peril. The political picnic, with its gratuitous 
tea, its displays of juggling or fireworks, and the 
other attractions by means of which fools are im- 
pressed, is now proved to be not only immoral but, 
under certain circumstances, illegal. Yet this is the 
method which is so largely favoured by the Primrose 
League—the weapon by means of which it hopes to 
influence the political opinions of the electors. Let 
us hope that the fate of Mr. CLAyYToN—who was cer- 
tainly not an exceptional sinner—will serve as a 
warning, and that the leaders of the Primrose League 
will for the future confine themselves to less irregular 
and less objectionable modes of action. 


OF course the outery is raised in the good old 
organs of crusted Conservatism that decisions like 
that in the case of Hexham strike directly at the 
pleasures of the people. Of course they do, so far 
as those pleasures are inconsistent with the public 
good. This, however, has been the whole tendency 
of legislation on electoral matters for years past. 
We have long ago got rid of the picturesque hust- 
ings of the olden time, with the marshalling of 
the rival armies with their bands and banners and 
ribbons on the eve of the polling day. And who 
has been the worse for the loss of these pleasures? 
A law which made the great noblemen and the rich 
commoners, who not only throw their parks open for 
the purpose of political picnics, but who feed and 
entertain the people who flock there, responsible for 
the effects of this kind of corruption upon the morals 
of the electors would be a very wholesome reform, 
and would do something to give us purity of 
election. 


THE man who expects political decency or regard 
for fair play from SiR WILLIAM MARRIOTT is doomed 
to disappointment. Still, it might have been hoped 
that Sir WILLIAM would not have gone so far 
beyond the facts as to write a vicious chapter on the 
“ Devastation of the Soudan” in the National Review, 
and to seek to saddle Mr. GLADSTONE with the whole 
responsibility for the Egyptian policy between 1882 
and 1885. The DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE makes no pre- 
tension to chivalry of character; but even he must 
feel a tingling sense of shame when he sees 
that the whole burden of responsibility for the 
blunders committed in Egypt eight or nine years 
ago is laid by the veracious SiR WILLIAM MARRIOTT 
upon the shoulders of MR. GLADSTONE. For some 
conventional reason the truth must not yet be stated 
plainly ; but we confess we wonder what the DuKE 
OF DEVONSHIRE and MR. CHAMBERLAIN, and one or 
two other persons, will have to say for themselves 
when that full truth is made known, and men 
recall their silence whilst Mr. GLADSTONE was being 
held up to public odium as the man responsible for 
the wreck of the Soudan. 





THE silly document which was paraded with 


Wednesday as an outline of the new Home Rule 
Bill, and which was falsely attributed to Mr. HER- 
BERT GLADSTONE, does not deserve special notice 
here. Lorp Ripon disposed of it effectually in his 
speech at the Eighty Club “At Home.” The result 
of the Meath petition is hailed by the Coercionist 
organs as a great triumph for them and for the Par- 
nellites, and much is being made of the proof of 
priestly intimidation which was afforded during the 
inquiry. We object most strongly to clerical intimi- 
dation, whether on the part of Protestants or Roman 
Catholics,and so far as the bishops and priests in Meath 
exercised undue influence they deserved the rebuff 
that has now fallen upon them. But in common 
fairness it should be remembered that the Catholic 
clergy of Meath entered into the late election not 
upon political, but upon moral, grounds. They took 
the line which was taken at the time of the PARNELL 
divorce case by certain English Nonconformists, and 
the language they used in denouncing the Parnellite 
candidates and voters was hardly stronger than that 
which was then used by the English ministers of 
religion, who protested against their party having 
any dealings with a man of Mr. PARNELL’S moral 
character. We protested at the time against that 
language, and we must strongly condemn the action 
of the clergy in Meath; but the attempt to show 
that their action had anything to do with “ priestly 
scheming” or with the subjection of Ireland to the 
Pope is ridiculous. 





WE hope our readers took note of a statement in 
the Daily News of last Monday to the effect that 
Lorp RAYLEIGH, the Lord Lieutenant of Essex, has 
nominated three Tories for the Commission of the 
Peace for that county, there being at present not 
more than a dozen Liberals on the Commission out 
of a total number of 250 Justices of the Peace. It is 
difficult to understand the frame of mind which 
can have led Lorp RAYLEIGH to make such a nomi- 
nation as this in face of existing facts. We have 
spoken elsewhere of the wise manner in which the 
members of the present Government are seeking 
to carry into the administration of public affairs 
those principles of justice and equity which they 
and their party profess. There is, however, no 
department in which a reform in this direction is 
more badly needed than in the constitution of the 
Benches of Magistrates throughout the country. 
Lorp HERSCHELL is already doing something to 
rectify a gross and scandalous wrong, but he must 
do much more yet before he can hope to satisfy the 
legitimate demands of those who believe that the 
administration of justice ought not to be a monopoly 
in the hands of any one class or party, and who feel 
the grievance under which, in so many parts of the 
country, Liberals now lie of practical ostracism, so 
far as any share in that duty is concerned. 


A NEW little trouble has arisen on the North-West 
frontier. It is one, however, that might have been 
anticipated, and that was in a manner actually antici- 
pated in these columns a couple of months ago. In the 
midst of the recent Pamir and Black Mountain dis- 
cussions, it will be remembered that the Mehtar of 
Chitral, one of the small frontier States beyond 
Gilgit, died. His youngest son, the youngest of five, 
AFZUL-UL-MULK, happened to be a persona grata to 
the British Government, and the British Resident, 
therefore, had not the least scruple in setting aside 





much pomp and circumstance in the Standard of 


the rights of the legitimate heir and aiding the 
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youngest son to seize the throne—a step which 
was the more easily effected since the heir 
was absent from the State at the moment. We 
ventured to point out that this brilliant piece of 
Anglo-Indian statesmanship—which was so odd, too, 
after the very recent precedent of Manipur—was 
bound to lead to trouble. Our protégé, it must be 
said, did his best to obviate such trouble, for one of 
the first steps of the interesting young ruler was to 
murder three of his brothers—the British Resident 
apparently not objecting—and to try to murder the 
fourth. Now, however, Nemesis has come, in the 
shape of an uncle, one SHER AFZUL, an equally 
interesting person, a vassal of the Ameer, a friend 
of the Czar, who, swooping down from Badakhshan, 
where he had been a refugee, with a hundred 
followers, has cut the head off his usurping nephew, 
and proclaimed himself Mehtar in his stead. He is 
just as legitimate a Mehtar as the other, and 
less of a criminal, for he has only killed one 
prince instead of three. Moreover, we have given 
him the amplest precedent for his course. So now 
where are we? We can hardly hang him up 
like the Senaputty of Manipur. We cannot abuse 
the Ameer, we cannot reprobate the Czar, and 
yet it seems to be necessary that we should do 
something for the sake of prestige, and for the sake 
of averting future complications. What can be done 
it is not easy to see. All that is quite plain is that 
we are in for more discredit and more anxieties, as a 
result of the irresponsible and unscrupulous adven- 
tures of some of the geniuses of Indian administra- 
tion. 


In the SPEAKER of September 24th, dealing with 
the rumours then current as to LorRD ROBERTS’ 
probable successor, we said that the claims of Sir 
GEORGE WHITE were conspicuously superior to those 
of any other possible candidate. It is satisfactory 
to find that those claims have been recognised by his 
appointment. The new Commander-in-Chief served 
in the Indian Mutiny, but we believe that his first 
extensive experience of actual warfare was in the 
Afghan war of 1879-80, when he had reached field 
rank. There he won the Victoria Cross; and his 
administrative ability was conspicuously shown 
during his four years’ command of the army of 
occupation in Burmah. His special knowledge of 
frontier questions, and his experience in the Balu- 
chistan command, are additional qualifications for 
the post. Wedo not know if his appointment will 
be popular in certain military coteries; but it seems 
hardly possible that the Government could have 
found a candidate better qualified, both by his 
special knowledge and by the proofs he has given of 
being able to rise to the occasion whenever special 
calls were made on his ability. 


THERE is a growing feeling of uneasiness in the 
Money Market, and yet trade is so depressed and 
speculation so paralysed that it is found impossible 
to raise rates. On Tuesday and Wednesday, it is 
true, there was an active demand for short loans, 
but that was very temporary, owing partly to the 
Stock Exchange settlement and partly to the 
demand that always springs up at the end of the 
month. The discount rate is declining, and probably 
will go lower. Yet it is known that Russia will 
withdraw more gold, and it is certain that the with- 
drawals for other countries, especially Austria-Hun- 
gary, will be large early in the new year. Even the 
expectation, which was so general a little while ago, 
that much gold would be received from the United 
States, is now changing. It seems evident that Con- 


gress will be asked on re-assembling to stop the 
purchases of silver, and there are rumours that the 
American Government will borrow gold to prevent a 
crisis. If that should happen, we may see a disturbance 
of the Money Market before long. The silver market 





is equally perturbed; but, unfortunately, Mr. ALFRED 
ROTHSCHILD’S unwise proposal is encouraging some 
rash speculators to buy, in the hope that the Monetary 
Conference, after all, will do something. There is 
not the least chance of that, for the American Press 
is declaring that the country can no longer go 
on buying silver; and it needs no great knowledge of 
politics to understand that no European Government 
will ask its Parliament to vote money to buy silver 
10 per cent. above the market price. It is to be feared 
that Mr. RoTHSscHILD's proposal is thus intensifying 
the very evil he is so anxious to remedy. Every 
well-informed observer has foreseen for a considerable 
time that the stoppage of purchases by the United 
States could not be long put off. Now it is recognised, 
even in the United States itself, that no time is to be 
lost in doing so, and the opinion is growing that the 
Act of 1890 will be repealed before Christmas. When 
that happens there is almost sure to be a panic fall in 
silver. The panic may not last long, and quite 
possibly the price may rise to what it is at present in 
the course of a very short time. But at first every- 
one will jump to the conclusion that if America stops 
buying so enormous a quantity as 54 million ounces 
every year, the consequences must be disastrous. 
What may then happen nobody can foresee, but that 
there will be a period of anxiety and trouble is only 
too probable. 


THE Stock Exchange is quite in the dumps. It is 
becoming more evident every day that the Panama 
inquiry is likely to bring out some unpleasant dis- 
closures, and that probably the bankers interested 
in the various Panama issues may be prosecuted. If 
grave scandals should be brought to light there 
may be political disquiet in France, and that may 
lead to trouble upon the Bourse. The great Paris 
financial houses have been wonderfully successful in 
keeping up prices since the BARING crisis, but if 
they are thoroughly alarmed now, the combinations 
they have formed may go to pieces, and there may 
be great depreciation. The split in the Spanish 
Cabinet, too, seems to indicate that the crisis in 
Spain is drawing very close. In Italy there is no 
prospect of improvement. The reports from Russia 
are very bad. And in Germany, while there is 
extreme trade depression, the Army Bill and the 
new taxes are discouraging speculators and investors 
alike. In the United States the public is at last 
beginning to recognise how very grave a mistake 
was made in passing the Silver Act of 1890, and 
distrust is deepening. It is possible that, if Congress 
on re-assembly next week quickly repeals that Act, 
the dreaded crisis may be averted; but it is equally 
possible that the general public may be alarmed. 
They may fear that the vast amount of paper money 
which is in circulation may go to a discount, and if 
that should happen there will inevitably be a 
crisis. The Government then would have to borrow 
gold, and if the American Government, as well as the 
Austro-Hungarian, borrow gold in Europe, there may 
be an upset in the money market. Over and above 
all this, the Argentine Finance Minister has sent a 
report to the new President which we summarise 
elsewhere, and which is regarded in the City as a 
grave breach of faith. It has caused a fall, not 
only in Argentine, but in other South-American 
securities, and it has revived the talk, at one time so 
general, that the European powers ought to combine 
to compel Argentina to submit to an international 
financial control. The talk, of course, will come to 
nothing, for our own Government, at all events, will 
not interfere ; but it shows what a very bad impres- 
sion has been made by the Minister’s report. Lastly, 
there were ugly rumours on Thursday respecting a 
Trust Company. Its shares fell in two days nearly 
60 per cent., and it is said that a very large call is 
about to be made on the shareholders. The difficulties 
are attributed partly to the unsatisfactory course of 
the MURRIETA liquidation, and partly to disappoint- 
ment in American Brewery Companies. 
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ON THE RIGHT TACK. 





E do not envy those opponents of the Ministry 

who have been trying for months past to con- 
vince the public that, except on the question of 
Ireland, there is no serious difference between a 
Liberal and a Tory administration. This, as we 
know, is the line which many Liberal Unionists 
followed at the General Election, by way of justifying 
their political apostasy. It is the first article in the 
creed now held by Mr. Chamberlain; and the Duke 
of Devonshire, with touching devotion to his cause, 
has stated and re-stated it until he has bored half a 
score of different audiences throughout the country. 
But the notion, if it was ever really entertained, must 
ere this have been expelled even from the breast of 
Mr. Chamberlain. The late Government were in 
power for six years; their successors have been in 
power for just half as many months, and already 
everybody can feel the difference in spirit, temper, 
and aim between the two sets of men. No Tory 
Government, however careful it may be to hide its 
Toryism, has ever yet shown real sympathy with the 
masses, or a real desire to advance those principles 
which time and tradition associate with Liberalism. 
Certainly the late Government never showed any- 
thing of the kind, and it is no exaggeration to say 
that in a few weeks the present Ministry has done 
more to satisfy the legitimate demands of the 
working population of the country than the other 
did in almost as many years. Nor can it be 
said that this remarkable contrast in the action 
of the two administrations is due to excep- 
tional circumstances or to the presence of any 
particular Minister in the Liberal Cabinet. For 
the principle of careful consideration of social wants 
and demands pervades the Ministry as a whole, and 
is seen in the acts of all its members. Since we last 
wrote two important steps have been taken, from 
both of which great advantages are certain to arise 
—advantages which will be felt by the community 
as a whole, but which especially interest the poorer 
classes. The first is Mr. Fowler’s memorandum 
lowering the property qualification for Guardians to 
a uniform rate of £5 throughout the country. We 
should not have been sorry if the qualification had 
disappeared altogether, for in itself it is a relic 
of a state of things wholly antagonistic to the 
ruling principles of the hour. But this probably 
was beyond the powers of the President of the 
Local Government Board, and the step he has taken 
not only sufficiently indicates his own sympathies 
and intentions, but is likely to remove every practical 
grievance. Hithertoin country districts the Guardians 
have been chosen from a limited and an exclusive 
class. They have been the representatives of 
property, and almost of property alone. In future, 
men can be placed upon Boards of Guardians who 
know something from actual experience of the state 
of the poor, and who will be scarcely less likely to 
regard their wants with sympathy than the more 
highly-rated people who have hitherto monopolised 
the administration of the Poor Law. The step 
may not be revolutionary, but it is at least a 
great and practical reform, the results of which 
will be felt in almost every parish in England, 
and from which the poor, we may hope, will 
derive no small benefit. Doubtless Mr. Fowler, 
before the present Parliament is very old, will have 
carried his reform still further, and by the abolition 
of the present system of voting for Guardians will 
have done something to make the election of these 
officials really popular and representative. As it is, 
he has afforded a striking example of the practical 
difference which exists between a Tory and a Liberal 
President of the Local Government Board, even 





though the former, as was the case with Mr. Ritchie, 
happens to be a man of more than usual liberality 
of sentiment. 

The second instance is of course the action taken 
by Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, of which he made public in- 
timation when he received the deputation of the 
unemployed on Monday. It is an easy matter to 
sneer, as some Tory newspapers do, at the manner 
in which Mr. Lefevre received this representative 
gathering of the distressed. No doubt to those who 
believe that the only duty of the Government is to 
safeguard the “rights of property,” there must be 
something almost revolting in the notion of a 
Minister who ventures to give open expression to his 
sympathy with people who are really in want. But 
Mr. Shaw-Lefevre is a Liberal, and he has shown 
that he can carry,even into the administration of a De- 
partment like the Board of Works, Liberal principles 
andsentiments. Even if there had been nothing notice- 
able in his speech but its tone, it would have afforded 
a refreshing contrast to Ministerial utterances of the 
same kind under the Salisbury régime. But the 
Chief Commissioner had something more than words 
to offer to the public, and the scheme which he 
explained to the deputation on Monday was remark- 
able, not only for its extent, but for its popular and 
democratic character. The destruction of Millbank 
Prison is an operation which has already been 
delayed too long. Why the late Ministry never 
thought of undertaking it common men can hardly 
understand. Here was a great opportunity ready to 
their hands, if they had chosen to avail themselves 
of it, for adding to the beauty of the metropolis and 
giving work to the workless without laying any 
undue tax upon the public purse. But the spirit of 
their order was too strong within them to allow them 
to seize this opportunity, and they have accordingly 


left it to a Liberal Minister, who has quickly- 


protited by their neglect. 

The scheme which Mr. Lefevre explained on 
Monday is one to which the most censorious critic 
will find it difficult to object. A magnificent site, for 
years encumbered by a useless and hideous pile of 
public buildings, absolutely untenanted and quickly 
falling into decay, will now be utilised for the public 
good. Of that part of Mr. Lefevre’s plan which 
enables him to make provision for the Tate collection 
of pictures we can only speak with warm approval. 
Our ingenious art critic has indeed had much to 
urge on the ground of the interests of art against 
the acceptance of Mr. Tate’s munificent gift. But 
the public at large have a wholesome belief in 
the proverb about not looking a gift horse in 
the teeth, whilst everybody must recognise the 
liberality which Mr. Tate has shown in offering his 
art treasures to the nation. What the late Govern- 
ment failed to effect has been quickly accomplished 
under the present administration. A suitable site, 
one which, we believe, in course of time will be 
found to be one of the very best in the metropolis, 
has been found for the Tate Gallery, and a new 
palace will shortly arise on the banks of our 
noble river in place of the hideous prison, which 
serves at present merely as a reminder of a dark 
feature of the past. Nor is this all. Mr. Le- 
fevre has been able to offer the Horse Guards a site 
for barracks in place of the crowded and dangerous 
structure at the back of the National Gallery now 
occupied for that purpose. He has thus rendered a 
second service to art, certainly not inferior to that 
of finding a home for the Tate Gallery. The National 
Gallery may now be extended in a way which must 
greatly conduce to the value of our noblest art 
collection. The remainder of the valuable site which 


the Chief Commissioner of Works has at his command’ 


is to be disposed of in a manner which thoroughly 
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harmonises with the spirit and policy of the present 
Government. The London County Council will be 
enabled to acquire it on specially moderate terms, 
on condition that it is appropriated to the erection 
of artisans’ dwellings. Thus our Liberal Ministers 
are doing what they can to justify the old faith of 
the people in the Liberal Party as the friends of 
popular progress and social reform. They cannot do 
everything : they cannot alter the laws of supply and 
demand any more than they can control the course 
of the seasons ; but they can at least show that they 
know when to take occasion by the hand, and, by 
pursuing a policy of wise and generous liberality, do 
something to lessen the pressure of hard times and to 
benefit the community as a whole. We trust that 
Ministers will go on as they have begun. In that 
case they need fear little when they next stand 
before the country, either from Mr. Balfour’s sneers 
or Mr. Chamberlain’s vitriolic invective. 








MR. BALFOUR EXPLAINS. 





HE article which Mr. Arthur Balfour has con- 

tributed to the North American Review for 
December is—even in the summary transmitted by 
Dalziel’s agency—a very characteristic essay. Mr. 
Balfour is not a man of many prejudices. His 
political principles are the resultant of sceptical 
forces which drive him along the line of least re- 
sistance. He considers—or, at least, he invites 
the American people to consider—that a Govern- 
ment in Great Britain “is always the object of 
criticism, often misrepresentation, and sometimes 
of calumny.” All unfavourable misrepresentation 
is calumny, and Mr. Baifour would probably not 
complain of being made to look better than him- 


self. But waiving literary criticism—of which the 
intellectual party claim, though they cannot 


exercise, @ monopoly—we may proceed to observe 
that Mr. Balfour specifies the fall of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s first Administration in 1874 as caused 
by the phenomena which he thus enumerates. 


There is something in Mr. Balfour’s cynical candour. 


which compels admiration and disarms censure. 
But when he treats of recent events he is more 
human and less catholic in his distribution of praise 
and blame. “I cannot think,” he says, “that I am 
misled by party prejudice when I say that, during 
the recent electoral contests, which may in some 
sense be said to have been going on continuously 
for five years, the Home Rule candidates have 
indulged in licence, in invective, in misrepresenta- 
tion, which have not often dishonoured party con- 
flicts in this country.” Mr. Balfour does not appear 
to advantage in the part of Mr. Pecksniff. He 
knows perfectly well that the conduct which he 
attributes to his adversaries was practised by 
his friends, and that, in particular, the language 
used about Mr. Gladstone by persons calling them- 
selves gentlemen would have been repudiated by a 
respectable bargee. We should be very much sur- 
prised to hear on the only authority which could be 
accepted as conclusive that Mr. Balfour differed 
materially from the Liberal Opposition in regard to 
many of his achievements as Irish Secretary. His 
rule was a very simple one. He impressed upon his 
subordinates that they should not hesitate to shoot, 
and upon his witnesses that they should not hesitate 
to swear. Whatever they said or did he was pre- 
pared to defend. The most charitable view of his 
performances at the table of the House of 
Commons is that he believed in the attack as little 
as he believed in the defence. 

When Mr. Balfour passes from particular illustra- 











tions to general arguments his reasoning will 
scarcely commend itself to the American people. 
“ While usually,” he writes, “it matters nothing 
from what part of the kingdom any Ministry 
derives the votes by which it is retained in office, in 
1892 and on the Home Rule question this becomes 
a matter of fundamental importance.” The Americans 
are a political people, and we should be glad to know 
what they think of Mr. Balfour’s constitutional 
wisdom. The idea of detaching Irish votes in the 
Imperial Parliament is, of course, the rankest form 
of Separatism that could well be devised or imagined. 
Having always regarded the so-called Unionists as 
actually Separatists we are not astonished at that. But 
the peculiar form of Mr. Balfour's Separatism deserves 
remark. He does not say what would be intelligible, 
however absurd—that Irish votes should never be 
counted at all. What he says is that they should 
not be counted on Irish questions—that on the 
very subjects which interest them and excite their 
constituents the representatives of Ireland should not 
be allowed to determine the decision of the House of 
Commons. That isSeparatism pushed almost beyond 
the verge of political sanity, and one admires Mr. 
Balfour’s temerity in presenting it to an American 
audience. Mr. Balfour “ has no doubt” that many 
of the Irish Nationalists “would be satisfied to see 
Home Rule relegated to a humble place in the 
Newcastle Programme, provided they could mean- 
while keep a Unionist Government out of office, 
and control the dispensation of Irish patronage.” 
This is a groundless and wanton insinuation, of 
which Mr. Balfour ought to be thoroughly ashamed. 
If we were to say that he only cared for office be- 
cause of the salary attached to it, he would justly 
stigmatise the charge as impertinent and vulgar. 
He isarich man. The colleagues of Mr. McCarthy, 
to whom he specially refers, are poor men. Yet one 
and all of them have refused to accept anything 
from the British Government since Mr. Parnell 
founded the new Home Rule Party after the 
death of Mr. Butt. Even if Mr. Balfour bad 
practised a similar self-denial, his remark would 
be offensive and unjustifiable. As it is, one 
can only account for it by reflecting on the 
manner in which English Tories, even of the best 
type, have accustomed themselves to think and 
speak about Irishmen. Mr. Balfour would rather 
have lost an election than have used such language 
about his British opponents in the House of Com- 
mons. But they are only Irishmen whom he wantonly 
defames, and so it is of no consequence. Mr. 
Balfour sheds no light upon Home Rule, and his 
article will not increase the reputation of British 
statesmanship among our American cousins. 








CONTEMPT OF COURT. 


—— 


HAT cases in the Courts should not in the 

ordinary course be made the subject of public 
comment is a rule to which most people willingly 
submit. It is not a mere lawyer’s rule; it is a rule 
of fair play. Only a very angry litigant or the 
idlers of journalism can object to it. To make the 
rule effective, it is obvious that there must be a power 
of summarily stopping public comment, and, in a 
grave case, of punishing the offender. The natural 
man will also readily accept the grounds upon which, 
at any rate in modern times, judges have justified 
the exercise of their power to commit for contempt. 
The object is not to vindicate the dignity of the 
judge—that must be left to take care of itself—but 
to prevent interference with the administration of 
justice. That is all right enough; but certain 
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recent cases suggest that there is a serious danger of 
the rule being stretched far beyond its real purpose, 
and that the power to commit for contempt may 
work much injustice. 

Last week the publishers of the Times, the 
Standard, and the Morning Post were summoned to 
show cause why they shouid not be committed to 
prison for contempt of court in publishing a letter of 
Sir Pryce Pryce-Jones with reference to the pending 
petition against his return for the Montgomery 
Barghs. Sir Pryce Pryce-Jones wrote to Lord 
Sudeley that he had reason to know that artifices of 
a very discreditable kind were being adopted in 
order to trump up a case, and mentioned a report 
that persons who would give evidence in support of 
the petition would be rewarded by Lord Sudeley 
and his brother, Mr. Hanbury Tracy; and Lord 
Sudeley, of course, replied that there was no 
truth in the report. ‘The three London news- 
papers published the correspondence. For this 
offence it was gravely proposed that the pub- 
lishers should be sent to Holloway prison; 
and the anplication was not dismissed as absurd. 
In fact, we gather from the judgments of Baron 
Pollock and Mr. Justice Wills, that if the applicants 
had framed their affidavits somewhat differently the 
publishers would have been fined, if not imprisoned ; 
as it was, the application was held to be so far well 
founded that they had to pay their own costs. The 
Daily News made a spirited protest against the pro- 
ceedings, and we heartily join in it. There might 
have been some reason in calling Sir Pryce Pryce- 
Jones to account for saying that artifices of 
a very discreditable kind were being adopted in 
order to trump up a case. But why pass him 
over and attack three London newspapers which did 
no more than print his letter? The real responsi- 
bility for the statement was his, and, subject to his 
liability to answer for it, we venture to think that 
these newspapers were acting in the public interest 
in publishing the letter. Whether they were tech- 
nically guilty of contempt or not, does anyone 
seriously believe that the publication could prejudice 
the fair trial of the petition? Did it not tend rather 
tosecurea fair trial? If this is true, then the applica- 
tion should never have been made, and itis a pity that 
the learned judges did not see their way to say so. 

The still more recent case of Dr. Barnardo raises 
different and more difficult, but not less serious, con- 
siderations. In his magazine called Night and Day 
he published a long article on the litigation in which 
he is engaged over the boy Gossage, and which is 
still before the courts. It was described by Lord 
Coleridge as an article of the strongest possible kind; 
not only written by Dr. Barnardo in his own defence, 
but attacking everyone opposed to him. It went 
even so far as to say that one of the counsel on the 
other side had cleverly hoodwinked the learned 
judges in the House of Lords. Apparently, the 
judges did not base their decision to any great 
extent, if at all, on this unfounded accusation, or on 
the slight which it put upon the House of Lords. 
Dr. Barnardo had violated the rule that it is the 
duty of parties, before publicly commenting on their 
case, to wait until the decision of the court is 
pronounced; and he was fined £25, and made to 
pay the costs of the proceedings. Now it will be said 
that this was as clear a case of contempt as could be 
imagined. We agree. As the law stands, we 
do not quarrel with the decision itself, though 
we take leave to doubt whether Dr. Barnardo’s 
article could in any way impede the administration 
of justice. But consider what an extraordinary 
power the law placed in the hands of the Court. 
Dr. Barnardo was fined £25. If the judges had 
thought fit, they could, sitting without a jury, have 





fined Dr. Barnardo £1,000, or have sent him to 
prison for an indefinite period. Is this unlimited 
and arbitrary power, as Sir George Jessel once de- 
scribed it, really necessary for the pure administra- 
tion of justice? With absolute faith in the rectitude 
of English judges, and considerable faith in their dis- 
cretion, wethink it unnecessary and a sourceof danger. 
In 1883 Lord Selborne, a man not given to wild 
innovations, brought in a Bill to limit the power of 
judges in dealing with contempt. He proposed 
to limit the fine to £500, and the term of imprison- 
ment to three months. We can think of no sound 
reason against sucha reform. The power of commit- 
ting to prison otherwise than for a term certain, a 
power contrary to the whole spirit of English law, 
has on more than one occasion been a cause of 
scandal, and should be got rid of. But the pro- 
posed limitation does not go fur enough. Dr. 
Barnardo may believe, and probably does believe, 
that he was compelled by his position and his duty 
to his friends to make a public statement on his 
ease. He is engaged in a philanthropic work to 
which many people attach immense importance ; 
his character and his work, it appears, are being 
daily attacked by philanthropists of another religion; 
his influence depends on the hold which he main- 
tains on public opinion; and if he keeps back his 
public defence till the sluggish courts decide his 
case, irreparable injury may be done to himself 
and his cause. A judge, of course, would dismis3 
these considerations as irrelevant. Yet why 
should Dr. Barnardo not have an_ opportunity 
of urging them as a justification of his article? 
Before he is fined £25, why should he not have the 
opinion of a jury whether they do justify him, and 
whether in point of fact his article was likely 
to impede the administration of justice? His 
case is not unique. We recall the striking incident 
in the Parnell Commission when Mr. O’Brien respect- 
fully told the judges that as a journalist he held 
himself free to comment on the proceedings. One 
can imagine many grounds of justification for 
publications which are now treated as contempts. 
Let the judge, by all nteans, have power to interfere 
by injunction if publication is likely to prejudice a 
fair trial. But we should treat the criminal aspect 
of contempt separately, and give the accused person 
the ordinary right of trial by jury. It is an offence 
peculiarly unsuitable to be tried by a judge alone. 








HEXHAM AND SOUTH MEATH, 





WO members have lost their seats on petition 

during the past week. Mr. Clayton’s fall is a 
great forensic triumph for Mr. Robson, the peti- 
tioner’s counsel. It was quite evident that he 
opened his case with but slight material; the Judges 
seemed to have a strong opinion as to its insufficiency. 
But with acute persistency he fought every inch of 
the ground, and was able to draw from? his oppo- 
nent’s witnesses evidence to connect with the sitting 
member incidents which he had proved under the 
head of general corruption. There is a legal 
moral: always allege general corruption; but 
then everyone except the draughtsman of the 
Manchester petition knew that long ago. There 
is also a political moral: that picnics are danger- 
ous, even if you are not at the time a candidate, 
but only a person who has received a requisition 
to stand. But we are not so sanguine as some 
of our contemporaries, who think that the Hex- 
ham decision has struck a final blow at the 
Primrose League. The ordinary hospitalities of 
that organisation which make it such a power in 
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every town and village are not paid for by the 
candidate or his agent, and may be dispensed without 
much fear of voiding the election. Few agents give 
themselves away as Mr. Baty did, nor is it quite ‘fair 
to assume, as some Liberal newspapers have done, 
that, if more petitions had been brought, all the 
Tory agents would have been tarred with the same 
brush. 

In the same way it is not fair to assume, as the 
Times does, that the result of the Meath petition 
proves the truth of the allegations as to the pre- 
valence of undue clerical influence in every con- 
stituency in Ireland. That clerical influence has been 
generally used against the Parnellites we do not doubt, 
but it is quite another thing to suppose that it has 
always been unduly used because in one case it has 
been proved to have been exercised improperly. The 
priest, as a citizen, as a taxpayer, and a voter, is 
entitled to take his part in politics. Nor can it be 
denied that in some cases, where a moral question is 
involved in a political dispute, ministers of religion, 
Catholic or Protestant, are entitled to give their 
opinions as moral teachers upon the point at issue. 
The authority of the minister’s teaching, in the eyes 
of his congregation, may vary in different religions, 
and the danger of abuse in the exercise of that 
authority must be the most carefully guarded 
against where the authority is greatest; but in the 
main the conditions of the exercise of this teaching 
function must be the same in every church. No 
minister should, except in case of grave necessity, 
lay it down that the interests of religion are 
concerned in a political struggle; but where he 
forms a conscientious opinion that they are he 
cannot be debarred from expressing it. According 
to the belief of the Irish clergy the new Parnellism 
has three tendencies which are exceedingly dangerous 
in the eyes of the Roman Catholic Church: it is 
supposed to tend to make light of the sin of 
adultery, to encourage secret societies, and to lead 
to attacks upon the authority and even upon the 


persons of the ministers of the Church. If this 
diagnosis is correct no Protestant who is in 
favour of tolerating Roman Catholicism at all 


can object to the priests pointing out these dangers 
to their flocks. It is well for English Noncon- 
formists to remember how the present situation 
in Ireland has been brought about. On the Sunday 
after the decision against Mr. Parnell—while the 
Lrish people were still undecided whether to believe 
or disbelieve the charges against their old leader— 
a distinguished Wesleyan preacher declared that if 
the Lrish did not abandon Mr. Parnell they would be 
an impure people. Reflective men thought that so 
crude a phrase applied to the most chaste peasantry 
in the world was almost a reductio ad absurdum of 
extreme theories as to the connection of private 
morality with public life. But after due consideration, 
the Irish clergy, stung into action partly by this and 
similar Protestant sermons, declared that they could 
not, for the sake of public example, any longer 
follow Mr. Parnell. Politicians—mostly for political 
reasons —took the same course; but the brunt 
of the fight in every rural parish fell upon the priest, 
who had taken up what was at once a very clear, 
and to Parnellites, doubtless, a very irritating posi- 
tion. The fight in many cases, and in Meath 
especially, waxed furious. Secret societies, which 
the Roman Catholic Church has always condemned, 
gained ground owing to the discredit thrown upon the 
open movement. Bishops were stoned in the streets. 
Priests were mobbed as “Italians.” The clergy in 


many places feared that they would share the fate of 
their brethren in France. Whatever view zealous Pro- 
testants may take as to such proceedings, reasonable 
sat clergy su attacked are entitled 


men will ad:nit tl] 








to oppose a movement followed by such results. Mr. 
Parnell’s marriage, alike in the view of the Roman 
Catholic and the Anglican churches, did not remove 
his sin. His death might have been followed by a 
kind oblivion, had not his followers chosen to prolong 
the fight, not merely against the politicians, but 
against the priests. And so it came that the priests 
were compelled to play a prominent part at the last 
election, where they kept, as they usually did, within 
the reasonable bounds of admonition. Noncon- 
formists, who were the first to raise the ery 
against Mr. Parnell, should be the last to condemn 
them. 

Unfortunately, in Meath these limits have been 
overpassed. The Bishop—an aged man, acting under 
great personal provocation—gave vent to some foolish 
rhetoric in which he seemed to threaten to inflict 
upon Parneilites the penalty of refusing to them the 
Sacrament of Extreme Unction. The clergy followed 
his example. Language was used which has no 
legal and, so far as we can understand it, no theo- 
logical justification, and which we cannot attempt 
to palliate. We would only point out that it 
was merely language, forcible phraseology which 
comes too readily to the Celtic tongue, and that 
the petitioners failed to prove that the menaces 
from the altar were followed by illegal acts. It 
is the way of all men, and not least of Churchmen, 
when they are attacked to hit back. The authorities 
of the Established Church of Scotland in one division 
of Edinburgh circulated with the communion-cards 
an injunction to vote for the candidate opposed 
to Disestablishment, and this was only one of the very 
many cases where Protestant clergymen played an 
unwise part at the last election. Such conduct must 
be condemned, punished, and for the future pre- 
vented, whatever be the Church concerned. In 
Meath there certainly has been nothing wanting in 
the machinery of retribution. In a Catholic con- 
stituency all the strong language of the clergy pro- 
duced so little intimidation that the Parnellite 
was only beaten by 83 votes. The defeated 
candidate, a Catholic, filed a petition. His expenses 
were provided by Catholics; his counsel were all 
Catholics; all his witnesses were Catholics. The 
testimony was so freely provided that eight persons 
swore to the language of one sermon, and some 
witnesses spoke as to what happened in the Con- 
fessional, knowing that the lips of the priest were 
closed against reply. The senior Judge was a 
Catholic, who in his earlier days was supported by 
the clergy at Ennis, when he stood against Mr. 
Parnell’s candidate. Yet justice has been done in 
signal fashion. Clerical influence was not generally 
unduly used in Ireland, and where it was used 
Catholics themselves have asserted the majesty of 
the law. This is the true and consoling moral of 
the proceedings at Trim. 








IN THE GRAVE OF BARON REINACH. 





HE manner in which the worthy M. Loubet has at 

last met his fate certainly removes the incident 
from the region of the commonplace. We doubt if 
Parliamentary history affords another instance of a 
Ministry being defeated on the question of an 
autopsy—a French Ministry, too, on the autopsy of 
a German baron, “le cafetier ba oa alli mind von 
Reinach,” as that plain, blunt man M. Rochefort 
calls him. Corpses have before now played prominent 
parts on the political scene, from the ‘x iumed 
remains of Ines de Castro and the collected limbs of 
Montrose, to the body of Baudin exciting the 
mob of Paris against the Man of December. But 
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never, no never before, have we had such a corpse— 
if it be really a corpse, and not a coffin full of stones 
—and such a train of consequences therefrom as 
Paris furnishes this week. The spectacle of the 
Loubet Ministry electing to fall upon the grave of 
this Jewish financier, whose disappearance was so 
remarkably opportune, sooner than allow the 
suspicious to examine what it contains, is a rare 
theme for the satirist. Yet somehow or other we 
cannot laugh at it. The gods may, for whom all 
human antics are sport. But when we think of 
France, the sensitive and proud, after her two-and- 
twenty years of gallant struggle upward out of ruin, 
after seeing but yesterday her Republic winning the 
praises of the world, and when we think of all that 
lies behind this sorry humiliation, we do not feel im- 
pelled to jest. We fancy, too, there will not be 
much fun for the farceurs of the Palais Bourbon as 
soon as the wounded sentiment of the French people 
has had time to make itself felt. 

It would be hard to say which must be more 
galling to France’s pride: the exhibition of dishonour 
or of ineptitude which her statesmen are presenting 
tothe world this week. After its treatment of the 
Carmaux strike, which produced so resounding a 
sequel, the Loubet Ministry might be capable of 
anything. The brilliant idea of starting the Panama 
prosecution at such a moment seemed only a natural 
emanation of its genius. It was no treacherous 
Reactionist or Boulangist, but M. Loubet’s own 
Minister of Justice, who started this pestilence 
which is now poisoning the very air in which the 
Republic breathes. M. Ricard, a Norman petit 
maitre, wished to play the rdle of stern incor- 
ruptible, and insisted on having the aged M. de 
Lesseps, for the greater glory of France, brought to 
finish his career in the dock. M. Delahaye’s 
Tallienesque indictment of his colleagues in the 
Chamber was only the inevitable second act 
of this performance. Had M. Ricard gone on play- 
ing the rile of stern incorruptible, some show of 
dignity might have been preserved. But it is 
M. Ricard himself who becomes the chief obstruc- 
tion to the investigation he had started. It was 
he who refused to allow the inquest on Baron 
Reinach’s body, and who defended the hugger- 
mugger over that personage’s papers. His talk about 
doctors’ certificates and the confusion of functions 
between Parliamentary committees and the courts is 
no more to the purpose than M. Blowitz’s tears and 
bluster about “violating graves.” It may be true that 
the doctors’ certificates are perfectly regular,it may be 
true also that M. Brisson’s Committee is not quite with- 
in its province in approaching M, Ricard. The answer 
to that is that the Minister of Justice has bis own 
initiative, and that in this country, if half so much 
suspicion surrounded a man’s death, the Attorney- 
General, without waiting for anybody to move him, 
would have had a coroner’s inquest held within 
twenty-four hours. If Baron Reinach were really 
dead, and if he had met his death naturally, then 
the interests of justice would have been well served, 
and the public mind tranquillised, by having the 
fact thus simply and legally established. M. Ricard, 
instead of acting on this view, has chosen to leave 
the public mind, inflamed as it not unnaturally 
is, a prey to every wild rumour which the journal- 
ists choose to invent. Indeed, he has rather 
added to the mystery, for the contrast between 
his subsequent vacillation and the wuncom- 


promising bearing with which he started this 
avalanche, has, of course, been seized on in such 
a state of feeling as now prevails, as a symptom 
of the gravest suspicion. If he is the best hated 
man in France to-day, if he and his colleagues are 
involved in one of the most disgraceful situations in 





modern French politics, they can console themselves 
with the thought that they brought it upon them- 
selves. Tu las voulu, Georges Dandin ! 

What is to be the upshot? It is hard even to 
conjecture. If General Boulanger were alive and in 
good odour, deplorable as the admission is, an oppor- 
tunity would seem to have been made for his hand. 
Luckily, neither General Boulanger nor any other 
“man on horseback” is now before the eyes of the 
forces of discontent in France, and the Republic can 
face the crisis without at least this preoccupation. 
That M. Brisson, an extreme anti-Clerical, can carry 
on a Government with the aid of the Clerical Right 
seems hardly likely. And yet if the Count de Mun 
has any good Frenchmen at his back now is the time 
to do his country a signal service. He has given in 
his allegiance to the Republic, and the head of his 
Church has told the clericals that the Republic is the 
form of Government which Frenchmen ought to 
support. This is the sort of crisis to prove such 
professions with beneficent and honourable results. 
The supreme duty of all patriotic Frenchmen who 
are believers in constitutional principles is to see the 
Republic through this crisis safely. If the Count 
de Mun and his friends, instead of exploiting the 
disaster in a factious spirit, would loyally and with- 
out reservations co-operate with M. Brisson until 
this Panama inquiry is completed and _ the 
Chamber is dissolved, then the horizon would be com- 
paratively clear. For it is plain that there 
are only two things now to be done—first to com- 
plete the Panama inquiry, and next to dissolve the 
Chamber. The inquiry should go on now at all 
hazards and the full truth be known. It will prob- 
ably result in proving that the iniquity of the poli- 
ticians is not so vast as vague suspicion would 
convey. At any rate, it will have the effect of 
separating the sheep from the goats, and public 
indignation wili be able to concentrate upon indi- 
viduals rather than upon the Parliamentarians in a 
mass. The misfortune of going tothe country beforethe 
completion of the inquiry would be that the electorate, 
in its anger, might not unnaturally confound the Re- 
public with individuals for whom it is in no just 
sense responsible. What must be borne in mind is 
that behind all these recriminating politicians, behind 
this welter of corrupted deputies and battening Jews, 
are the honest, sensitive French people, the humble 
rentiers, out of whose little savings have come the 
milliards which all this unclean clamour is about. 
It would be an ill day if these were, in a moment of 
blindness, to make common cause with the enemies 
of the Republic, whether under the banner of 
Boulangism or that of Reaction. On the other hand, 
make it distinct who are the culprits, and then give 
the people the chance of purifying the Chamber of 
their presence—a general election under such circum- 
stances should only clear the air and make the 
Republic stronger than before. 








CARDINAL LAVIGERIE AND THE REPUBLIC. 


, 





HINGS have come to a somewhat odd pass when 

the death of a cardinal can be described as a 
misfortune to the French Republic. Yet, if it be 
rightly considered, the death of Cardinal Lavigerie 
at this precise juncture is a misfortune to the Re- 
public in more ways than one. When its Ministries 
are falling amidst a malodorous situation that offers 
temptations and opportunities to all the malcontents, 
there might be use for the patriotic Frenchman on 
whose initiative the forces of reaction were given their 
deadliest blow, and Catholics and Conservatives at 
last ranged without arriére pensée on the side 
of the Republic. Republican statesmen did not 
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seem to fully appreciate the aid which Cardinal 
Lavigerie was the means of having offered to them ; 
they might appreciate it better now were he alive to 
raise his sane and manly voice again to urge re- 
ligious-minded Frenchmen, in spite of old scores, to 
stand by the Republic in such an hour, rather than 
seize the too numerous chances of doing it injury. 
It is now two years since Cardinal Lavigerie made 
that famous speech at Algiers to the officers of the 
Mediterranean Squadron which was the first dis- 
closure of the new French policy of the Vatican. 
One recalls the sensation which that utterance caused. 
The Clericals and Reactionists refused to believe 
their ears. But the Cardinal repeated his speech 
and announced that his authority for making it had 
come direct from Rome, while the Pope put all 
doubts at rest by issuing an encyclical to the 
French bishops bidding them give over intriguing 
for monarchical reaction and accept frankly the Re- 
public. Dynasties and monarchies do not always 
begin by being legitimate, said Leo XIII.; when 
the will of a nation distinctly declares for a form of 
government, and when that form of government 
ensures public tranquillity and does not necessarily 
imply hostility to religion, it becomes a duty to 
support it, though we may freely criticise it, and 
even in one’s heart wish it changed. One has 
to remember the cherished ideals of the clerical 
monarchists in order to appreciate the full force 
of this mot d’ordre. “King, nobles, people; Pope, 
priests, laymen; God, Christ, mankind ”’—the magic 
formulas of the school of De Maistre, Bonald, and 
Lamennais, on which monarchical “Ultras” had 
been rearing their ideal of human society since the 
Restoration, were swept away by the Pope at a 
single stroke. The voice of authority itself bade 
them make friends with the mammon of unrighteous- 
ness. In practice the effect of this pronouncement 
was the transformation of some eighty French bishops 
from enemies into friends of the Republic, and all that 
that meant in the shape of a proportionate trans- 
formation amongst the clergy and laity whom they 
influenced. The Conservative leader in Parliament, 
the Count de Mun, abjured the reaction, and gave 
in his adhesion to the Republic with straightforward 
and loyal words. Cardinal Lavigerie came to France, 
and in the course of an oratorical campaign, chiefly 
on behalf of his anti-slavery movement, managed to 
impart to the new attitude of Catholic Frenchmen a 
good deal of patriotic sincerity. Only a few irre- 
concilable factionists still held out and denounced 
Lavigerie as an evil genius of the Pope. This was 
probably Lavigerie’s greatest work for France—or, 
rather, it would have been had it succeeded. But 
the Republic, flushed with recent successes at the 
polls, did not value this new basis of strength. It 
mocked at the De Muns and the Lavigeries, 
and, instead of making a politic recognition of what 
was really a momentous surrender, it continued its 
somewhat petty proceedings against the Church 
until the Lavigeries and the De Muns, from being 
werful leaders able to bring valuable aid, became 
the butt and scorn of their own side as men who had 
led their forces to a humiliation. Some people do 
not know when they are beaten. The French Re- 
ublic in this matter made the mistake of not 
nowing when it had won. Even M. Blowitz sees 
that and deplores it. To-day, when the Republic 
is imperilled between the forces of Anarchism and 
Boulangism, when a Pandora’s box of scandals has 
been opened in its own household, when the forces of 
the Right Centre seem hopelessly thrown back again 
into the arms of Reaction, it is easier to appreciate 
this mistake than it was some months ago. 
Cardinal Lavigerie was not only the foremost 
advocate of the new policy of the Church towards 





the Republic, there is little doubt he was also its 
inspirer. He was a powerful and magnetic person- 
ality and a man of unbounded zeal. Besides this, he 
was an administrator of great practical ability, and 
held matured, confident, and progressive views on the 
problems of modern statesmanship. Leo XIIL found 
him in most respects a man after his own heart, but, 
in particular, he judged him a type of churchman 
well calculated to make an impression upon his 
own countrymen of France. He was the antithesis 
of the sleek cleric of freethought satire. There 
was something martial and warrior-like about him 
which touched the peculiar susceptibilities of the 
French. His brilliant and daring idea of the 
Armed Brothers of the Sahara, for example—an 
order of modern Templars organised to police the 
desert against slave-traders, as the knights of Malta 
kept the road to Jerusalem against the Saracen—fired 
the crusading ardour of many a chivalrous French- 
man who would otherwise have had but little 
missionary vocation. Londoners who witnessed 
his virile and noble bearing, and listened to his 
broad-minded eloquence when he appeared in 
Exeter Hall last year, got some idea of how 
captivating a leader he might prove. He was 
withal an enthusiastic Frenchman, and had views 
as to the extension of French influence abroad 
which what Mr. Kipling would call “the poor 
little street-bred people” of the Quai d’Orsay 
were not always ready to back up. Of course, 
Cardinal Lavigerie’s greatest work, his noblest and 
most lasting title to fame, is his work done for 
humanity rather than for France—his pre-eminent 
achievements as a crusader against the slave trade. 
But somehow, in view of the crisis in French affairs 
that coincides with his death, it is his part in those 
affairs that comes most vividly to the mind this 
week. 








THE BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA COMPANY. 





HE shareholders of the South Africa Company 
had a great treat on Tuesday—a speech from 

Mr. Cecil Rhodes, who is not only their managing 
director, but is also Prime Minister of Cape Colony. 
Mr. Rhodes had a marvellous story to tell. The 
Company’s difficulties with the Boers, the Portuguese, 
and the natives had all been settled, and a satisfac- 
tory arrangement had been come to with our own 
Government. The vast territory belonging to it was 
now at perfect peace, and Mr. Rhodes looks forward 
to the future without political anxiety. A couple of 
years ago there were enemies on every side; now 
there is complete peace. A couple of years ago 
also there was a ruinous deficit—the police force 
alone cost a quarter of a million sterling every 
year; but the cost has now been reduced to £30,000 
a year, and the police force of course has been 
greatly reduced. But instead of so expensive a 
police, volunteers to the number of 500 have been 
enrolled, 300 of whom can be mounted, and Mr. 
Rhodes’s estimate of the volunteers is that they are 
rfectly competent to deal with any emergency. 
ancl he has good administrators. The revenue 
and expenditure are now balanced, and before long 
he hopes that the shareholders will begin to receive 
dividends. Besides all this, about 400 miles of gold- 
fields have been allotted to prospectors. In other 
mining countries a prospector is allowed to possess 
only one claim. Mr. Rhodes came to the conclusion 
from his knowledge of the Transvaal that that is a 
mistake. He has devised a new plan, from which he 
hopes great results. Every prospector may take 
possession of ten claims, but five of those go to the 
Company. When, therefore, the mines are sold to 
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companies, as Mr. Rhodes is confident they will be 
by-and-by, the purchase-money for half of them will 
be handed over to the Company, and from this it 
will receive immense sums. He calculates that 
if the Transvaal Government had adopted the same 
system they would now have received either in 
cash or in shares about twenty millions sterling for 
their proportion of the Witwatersrandt gold-fields. 
But Mashonaland is 1,700 miles from the sea-coast, 
and the carriage of food costs £70 per ton. Mr. 
Rhodes has already connected it by telegraph with 
the Cape, and he is now busily building railways, 
which will reduce the cost of food to £10 per ton, he 
estimates. He declares further that the climate is 
quite fit for Europeans, and that the resources of the 
country, irrespective of minerals altogether, are great. 
Already, with only 1,500 white men, the telegraph is 
returning about 4 per cent. upon the expenditure, 
and, of course, as population increases and mining 
is developed, the return ought to increase propor- 
tionately. Respecting the prospects of the railways, 
‘Mr. Rhedes is equally sanguine. 

The story is undoubtedly a wonderful one. It 
proves Mr. Rhodes to be a man not only of great 
conceptions, but of remarkable enterprise and ability. 
Yet the investing public will do well not to be carried 
away by Mr. Rhodes’s enthusiasm. That he is per- 
fectly sincere we do not in the least doubt. What 
he has done in the case of the De Beers diamond 
mines proves him to be a born administrator, and 
that the South Africa Company’s territory will prove 
to be rich and prosperous we not only hope, but we 
are ready to believe. All the same, it is difficult to 
accept the assurance that in two short years all the 
grave political difficulties have been solved, and the 
future is to be one of peaceful development. It is 
quite proper that Mashonaland should be opened 
up, and the great capitalists who are assisting 
Mr. Rhodes are doubtless performing a public 
service, while they are probably preparing con- 
siderable profits for themselves. But it is one 
thing for capitalists to engage in an enterprise 
of the kind, and it is another for the small in- 
vestor to risk his savings. At all events, the small 
investor should be careful not to put too much 
money in an enterprise which is only just begun. 
He should remember that a man like Mr. Rhodes, 
with his brilliant imagination and vast schemes, is 
necessarily sanguine. Without in the least wishing 
to deceive, he takes a bright view of his undertakings, 
and he is anxious to persuade everyone that what he 
has entered upon will be accomplished without 
serious difficulty. Making due allowance, however, 
for the sanguine temperament of a great adventurer 
—using the word in the old English sense, without 
any intention of disrespect—there is no doubt that 
the prospects of the Company are good, if we 
allow a sufficient time for development. The 
construction of railways will gradually lead to 
immigration. When Europeans in a considerable 
number settle in the land, not only will the mines be 
worked, but agriculture will also be prosecuted. 
Trade between the territory of the Company and the 
home country will increase, and, above all, there is 
every reason to believe that there will be a large out- 
put of gold, and that so the difficulties of the Money 
Market will be lessened. There is one thing especi- 
ally commendable in Mr. Rhodes’s policy: he does 
not believe in violence ; on the contrary, as he told 
the shareholders, he has never yet found a man who 
is not willing to treat, and all his plans are based 
upon the assumption that he will be able to negotiate 
and to settle amicably every difficulty that arises. 
Above all, his authority in the country rests upon 
concessions bought from the native chiefs. 

Mr. Rhodes, however, is not satisfied with the 





various duties he is now performing as Prime Minister 
of Cape Colony, managing director of the British 
South Africa Company, and the guiding spirit of the 
De Beers Company. He desires to connect Mashona- 
land with Uganda by telegraph, with the ultimate 
intention of extending the line from the latter place 
to Egypt. If he carries out his plan, telegraphic 
communication will be established from Cape Town 
to Cairo and Alexandria, and so practically to 
Europe. At the present time, he told the share- 
holders, the charge for telegraphing is 9s. 6d. a word. 
Whenever the line is completed to Egypt, the actual 
cost will be reduced to 1s. 7d. a word, and he 
proposes to charge only 2s. 6d. There will thus be a 
reduction of very nearly 75 per cent. upon the charge 
for telegraphing. From the Zambesi to Uganda 
there are no difficult tribes to deal with, he 
asserts, and, though ‘the distance is 1,400 miles, he 
estimates the outlay at no more than £150,000, 
which seems incredibly small. Between Uganda 
and Egypt lies the Mahdi’s country; but Mr. 
Rhodes is confident that he can “square” the 
Mahdi. It is a grandiose plan, and we wish it every 
success. If great capitalists like Lord Rothschild 
are willing to subscribe, a public service will be 
performed and civilisation will be promoted. But 
it does not seem the kind of enterprise for the small 
investor to engage in. Even if we grant that there 
are no difficult tribes to deal with between the Zam- 
besi and Uganda, it is hard to see what great profit 
there can be on telegraphic communication so far ; 
and when we go beyond Uganda, the Soudanese are 
by no means easy to treat with. Mr. Rhodes may 
be able to square them, as he believes he can, but it 
is likely to be a costly transaction. And then, with- 
out some kind of military force, how are the telegraph 
wires to be protected? and what safety will there be 
for the employés? In this criticism we do not wish 
to throw cold water upon the design—on the con- 
trary, we hope it will be carried out; but it is a 
matter for great capitalists alone. 








CHRONICLE OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 





HE alarms of last week have been followed as yet 

by only one explosion; but that one has been 
effective and startling enough to concentrate the 
attention of Europe. The fall of the French Ministry 
has been predicted for weeks past. M. Loubet has 
been more than suspected of striving to bring it 
about. Lists have been made of the questions— 
really grave and important questions—most likely 
to occasion it. Last week and the week before it 
most unexpectedly escaped. On Monday it fell— 
or rather cast itself down—in a conflict with the 
Panama Committee, in which the latter was in the 
wrong, as to the exhumation of the body of Baron 
Reinach. When we last went to press that Com- 
mittee had with difficulty been appointed. On Satur- 
day the proposal of M. Ponquery de Boisserin to give 
it the powers of a juge d’instruction—which had 
developed since it was first made from a mere reso- 
lution into a Bill with sixteen clauses—was shelved 
by the narrow majority of 16 (234 to 215). 

On the same day the committee got to work, and 
called M. Delahaye. He did not substantiate his 
charges against the deputies; but he indicated 
methods of doing so and places where proofs might 
be found. They then proposed to call M. Drumont, 
the editor of the Libre Parole, whose charges have 
been most specific. But he declined to come unless 


he were released from prison—to which he has been 
committed in default of payment of fines for various 
libels—and the Government declined to facilitate his 
attendance. Next they proposed to ask for the 
exhumation of the coffin of Baron Reinach, who the 
anti-Semites maintain is still alive, but is repre- 
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sented for the present by a coffin filled with stones 
wrapped in Panama bonds. On Monday, the 
Marquis de la Ferronaye asked if the Govern- 
ment would facilitate the exhumation. M. Ricard, 
the Minister of Justice, replied that the burial had 
been perfectly regular and the Government had no 
power to doso. M. Brisson, the President of the 
Committee, contradicted him, quoting precedents. 
Hereupon, after a confused debate, a resolution was 
proposed by M. Brisson, expressing confidence ir the 
Ministry but demanding more light on the Panama 
question. This the Ministry declined to accept, as 
implying suspicion of their acts. “Govern by your- 
selves if you like,’ added the Premier. Hereupon, 
the Chamber declined to drop the subject (by passing 
to the order of the day) by 293 to 195, and the 
Ministry resigned. M. Brisson was sent for, but 
hitherto has been unable to form a Ministry. 

The Committee, meanwhile, has elicited startling 
evidence, the reporting of which, by the way, is so 
far left to the amateur efforts of its own members, 
as reporters are excluded. M. Prinet, the juge 
dinstruction charged with the conduct of the 
Panama Inquiry, has given evidence (under the 
direction, it is said, of M. Ricard, but against the 
wish of his superior, the President of the Court of 
Appeal) tending to inculpate Baron Reinach, but no 
deputies ; more startling evidence of the same kind 
has been given by a banker, M. Thierrée, tending to 
show that 3,390,000 francs from the Panama Company 
passed through his bank and Baron Reinach’s hands 
to twenty-six as yet unnamed recipients, and 
statements have been made (which are hardly legal 
evidence) as to the means adopted by M. Charles de 
Lesseps to *‘square”™ the Press, as admitted by him 
two years ago. The counsel for the defence in the 
Panama case, moreover, have protested against the 
communication of the case against their clients to 
the Committee; the clients themselves have declined 
its summons to appear, and the Committee is arrogat- 
ing the judicial powers refused by the Chamber, and— 
as it is said in Paris—“ playing at being a Committee 
of Public Safety.” We comment on the situation 
elsewhere. 

In the Constitutional Revision Committee of the 
Belgian Chamber on Saturday, a formal announce- 
ment was made that the Ministry had withdrawn the 
projected “ Royalreferendum.” This had been felt on 
both sides of the House to contain the seeds of great 
danger to the monarchy. M. Janson subsequently 
proposed the introduction of the Swiss or popular 
referendum, but this was rejected by 15 votes to 6. 

The twin exhibition at Brussels and Antwerp is 
likely to fall through. Antwerp will give up nothing 
to Brussels, and demands all the exhibition or nothing. 
It is a pity; for the electric railway connecting the 
two and running trains at 80 or 100 miles an hour, 
would have been an experiment worth trying. 

In the German Reichstag, Herr Richter, during 
the Budget debate on Wednesday, took occasion 
to answer Count Caprivi’s speech on the Military 
Bills, insisting mainly on the financial difficulties of 
the Bills and the sudden change to an alarmist 
attitude in Ministerial circles. Count Caprivi's reply 
is said to have been very favourably received, and his 
speech of last week is perhaps producing an impression 
on the average non-political voter ; but the prospects 
of the scheme have hardly improved much. No party 
will support it heartily, while the Socialists, the 
Liberals, and perhaps the Poles will vote solidly in 
the negative. The Catholic Centre is talking of a 
Bill for the recall of the Jesuits as an order; and 
of course, this may be taken as the beginning of a 
process of bargaining between that party and the 
Chancellor. But Dr. Lieber, one of their leaders in 
South Germany, says that even that concession is 
not enough to induce him to vote for the scheme. 

Moreover, a new sign of disorganisation in the 
Conservative party has just appeared. At a by- 
election for Arnswalde-Friedeberg, in East Prussia, 
the notorious Herr Ahlwardt, whose charges against 
the furnishers of “ Jewish rifles” to the army are 





now before the courts, and who is already in prison 
for libel, heads the poll with 6,903 votes out of 14,049 
—the next candidate obtaining only some 2,900! It 
is true he has not quite got the absolute majority 
required for election, but there is not the least doubt 
he will get it. The district is rural, and has always 
been Conservative save for a brief period in 1874. 
This time about seventy per cent. of the electorate 
polled, and the country gentlemen and clergy were 
enthusiastic in the support of the Anti-Semite. 
Probably, in consequence, Anti-Semitism will be 
formally incorporated in the Conservative pro- 
gramme. 

Last week a new political party was founded in 
Strasburg, the “independent civic party of Elsass- 
Lothringen.” Its programme is mainly local, but 
its tendencies are Liberal, and it is designed to close 
the era of mere protest against German dominion, 
and to unite natives with immigrants since 1870. 

The crisis in the Austrian Reichsrath continues, 
but it has a ludicrous aspect. The German Left 
persist in quarrelling with Count Taaffe, but he 
declines to be quarrelled with. Their representative 
in the Cabinet, Count Kuenburg, resigned on Satur- 
day, to mark their displeasure. Then Count Taaffe (no 
doubt under the direct inspiration of the Emperor) 
tried to get an agreement to work together made 
between the German Liberals, the German Clericals, 
and the Poles. The two latter declined, and the 
Liberals proposed to oppose the Secret Service Vote. 
Forthwith Count Taaffe declared that he would not 
consider this a question of confidence! And he will 
goon as before, standing above parties and making 
bids for their support and fresh combinations as 
required. In Hungary, however, the new Ministry 
has been strengthened by a protest on the part of 
thirty-seven Liberal deputies against occult influences 
(M. Tisza’s) in the party. Probably this will cause 
Count Apponyi and his following to rally to the 
support of the Cabinet. But there are strong Clerical 
influences arrayed against the Ministry both in 
Hungary and in Austria. 

The election of officers of the new Italian Chamber 
is said to indicate that the Ministry are certain of a 
majority of at least 100. But Signor Zanardelli may 
prove a less compliant President than they like, and 
they have already had to abandon the proposed 
petroleum monopoly. Various inconvenient debates 
—on Government pressure in the elections, on the 
fortification of Bizerta by France, and on the regula- 
tion of taxes by Royal decree—are postponed for 
the present. A fresh “catenaccio” (an _ increase 
of duty pending readjustment) is to be proposed on 
sugar, and possibly on mineral oils. The Budget of 
this year shows a deficit of sixteen millions, the 
estimates of next year a surplus of eleven millions. 

In Greece the Budget statement made on Wed- 
nesday promises that the January coupons shall be 
met, and announces that a deficit will be avoided by 
large reductions in the Army and Public Works 
Estimates. The foreign financial experts now in 
Athens are said to view the situation favourably. 

In Spain recent municipal maladministration in 
Madrid has led to the resignation of the Minister of 
the Interior. The Minister of the Colonies is likely 
to follow, and the unfavourable results of the Pro- 
tectionist régime are beginning to be felt, and may 
produce other changes. Ministerial reconstructions 
are also impending in Portugal and Bulgaria. 

The crisis in Sweden has passed over quietly 
so far. The majority in favour of the Military 
Bills has been unexpectedly large, and the Session 
was closed on Monday. 

The Roumanian Parliament was opened on Sun- 
day. The King’s speech referred with satisfaction 
to the impending marriage of the Heir-Apparent 
with Princess Marie of Edinburgh and to the rela- 
tions of Roumania with the Powers. On the diffi- 
culty with Greece it was very decided in tone. 

The Argentine Minister of Finance has reported 
against continuing the payment of interest on debt 
and on guaranteed railway stock in funding bonds, 
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and against resuming cash payments next year. In 
practice tte Government have discontinued payment 
of guaranteed interest on railway stock for some 
months ; and the other threat is an old one. 





SARACENIC ARCHITECTURE IN ‘TUNIS AND 
ITS NEIGHBOURS. 





HE buildings of the Norman kings in Sicily, both 
churches and palaces, are now, I believe, uni- 
versally admitted to be Saracenic in point of style. 
The palaces used to be looked on as Saracenic in 
point of date; but that mistake has passed away. 
The main fact is plain to all. A King of Sicily, in 
the twelfth century, built in a way wholly different 
from the manner of building usual in any other part 
of Christendom in the twelfth century. To call 
these buildings Norman, as an architectural term, 
is absurd; they are utterly unlike the familiar 
Norman style of Normandy and England. And, 
by great good luck, there are in Palermo—to say 
nothing of a small matter at Cefalii—one or two 
buildings which come a good deal nearer to the 
ordinary Norman, as if they were set there to mark 
the difference. The simple fact is that the Norman 
princes in Sicily used the arts of the two nations 
which they found in Sicily. They set the Saracen to 
build, and, when the Saracen had built, they set the 
Greek to cover his building with mosaic. ; 

This is the common-sense view of the matter. 
But we must further take in the singular fact that, 
though we have in Sicily a good deal of Saracenic 
art of the days of the Norman kings, we have next 
to none of the earlier days of the Saracen emirs. 
There are bits at Termini and Cefalii:; there is a 
scrap of a mosque at Palermo; there are a good 
many single columns preserved or built up again; 
but there is nowhere in Sicily any great building, 
mosque, or palace, dating from the days of Arab 
rule. We see how the Saracen artist built at the 
bidding of a Christian prince; we have very little 
means of seeing how he built in the days when 
the Saracen was the master and the ChristianZthe 
bondman. 

Now, this Christian-Saracen style, as we may call 
it, which we find in Sicily under the two Rogers 
and the two Williams, may be best described as 
Romanesque with pointed arches, and influenced in 
some things by the purpose of covering everything, 
indoors, at least, with mosaic. The arcades of a 
Sicilian church of the twelfth century are the 
arcades of a basilica, with a change in the shape of 
the arches; not round, but obtusely pointed arches 
rest on the columns. The thought of the future 
mosaic brings in a certain flatness everywhere. 
There is nothing like the deeply cut mouldings of 
the Northern Romanesque. A _ Sicilian building, 
therefore, which has not received the intended 
mosaic is plain, and even bare. This is true of what 
we may call the basilican churches; it is equally 
true of the churches which follow other ground- 
plans, and also of the palaces. It is true of the 
churches of the Byzantine plan where a cupola rests on 
four columns; it is most true of all of the church of 
Saint John of the Hermits, in Palermo, where there 
are a crowd of cupolas, and no columns at all. It is 
an act of faith to believe that this church never was 
a mosque. But it never was, as it now stands. How- 
ever, it was built on the site of a mosque, and has a 
piece of the mosque still adjoining it. The model 
building of the style is the royal chapel at Palermo, 
which has both the basilican nave and the Byzantine 
cupola, and is covered with mosaic throughout. 

The most distinctive thing in this Sicilian style of 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries is the presence of 
the pointed arch as the prevailing constructive arch. 
The buildings are pointed, but they are not Gothic; 
I use that word in its conventional sense. They 


have no Gothic detail; they have no approach to 
Gothic detail; they do not even mark the transition 





from Romanesque to Gothic. There is something 
the same in many of the buildings of Southern 
Gaul. There, too, we find the pointed arch, where 
we cannot call the style even Transitional. We 
make, in both cases, the inference, which I believe to 
be perfectly true, that, where we see pointed arches 
without any other approach to the future Gothic, 
it isa sign of Saracenic work, or of the following of 
Saracenic models. 

No one doubts that, wherever the Saracens 
learned the use of the pointed arch, they did, as a 
matter of fact, use it from a very early time. That 
they should use it in Sicily, that they should go on 
using it under the Norman kings, is in itself the 
simplest thing in the world. The strange thing is 
this: the Saracens of Sicily came from Africa. We 
go over to the parts of Africa from which they 
came, and we are a little startled at finding that the 
pointed arch is not the arch most in use in the 
Saracenic buildings in those parts. It is not un- 
known ; but it is certainly not predominant. 

We look first at Tunis, which, till we see Kairouan, 
we are inclined to call the city of columns. It is full 
of them, only Kairouan is fuller still. We see them 
in every place, in every corner—columns most com- 
monly fromolder buildings, worked upagain withevery 
shade of skill, and lack of skill, fitted with capitals of 
every age and style, from the richest Corinthian to 
absolute shapelessness. Whenever there was a 
chance, the Tunisian architect set up his arcades 
after the great model of Spalato. The court of the 
palace, the portico of the mosque, the bazaar itself, 
at once suggests the architecture of the oldest 
churches, carried on in the cortili of Salerno and 
Parenzo, and taking another form in the street 
arcades of Padua and Bologna. To this last Tunis 
never reached; neither did Kairouan; but then 
neither did Palermo. There are vaulted streets; the 
souks may pass for such; but there are no arcaded 
streets, like those of Italy. Still, for purposes of style, 
this is of no consequence. The arcade along the 
street, and the arcaded court of a palace, church, or 
mosque, is exactly the same as a matter of building ; 
it is simply put to another use. 

What strikes us first of all in looking at the 
arcades at Tunis is the shape of the arches. It is 
neither the round arch of Italy nor the pointed 
arch of Sicily which meets the eye. It is the round 
horse-shoe arch which is specially characteristic of 
the style as we see it in Tunis; but it is not the 
only form in use. In the doorways it is invariable, 
or nearly so; in the arcades we now commonly see 
round arches, with or without stilts, sometimes, as in 
the bazaar, very wide. The pointed arch is hardly 
to be found. This is a little startling to one coming 
from Sicily, where the pointed arch is invariably 
used, the horse-shoe never. Tunis was the parent and 
head of Mussulman Sicily. Wherefore the difference ? 
There is really no great difficulty about the matter, 
for, if we do not find pointed arches in Tunis itself, 
there are a good many not far off at Susa and again 
at Kairouan,though even there we cannot say that the 
pointed arch isthe received form inthe most prominent 
position. To some extent, then, the question is rather 
one of local taste between Tunis and its neighbours, 
than any wider question between Sicily and Africa. 
But, while one is thinking of the matter, a remark 
suggests itself which is not without its bearing on 
the question. If Tunis does not use pointed arches, 
neither does it use the pure Roman semicircular arch. 
If the arch is not horse-shoed, it is at least stilted, 
and both the horse-shoe and the stilted arch have 
something in common with the pointed form. A 
very slight amount of perspective gives them a 
pointed look. There are many arches in Tunis 
which are not pointed, but which seem to be pointed 
till we stand bolt opposite to them. On the other 
hand, if the Sicilian arches are pointed, they are both 
obtusely pointed and stilted. In the royal chapel 
at Palermo the stilt is so high, the point is so slight, 
that the arches strike us far more as being stilted 
than as being pointed. Then, except in the direct 
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view of the horse-shoe arch, the difference is, after all, 
not so very great. Either the horse-shoe arch never 
made its way into Sicily at all, or else the taste of 
the Norman princes and their architects cast it aside. 
The horse-shoe is a shape which strikes us, because 
we are not used to it; but it cannot be looked on as 
a good architectural form. It is less satisfactory to 
the eye than either the round or the pointed arch. 
The turning inward at the bottom gives the arch 
an air of weakness which we believe is not really 
there. 

We have thus far been speaking of the arches of 
the great arcades; but perhaps the most characteristic 
use of the horse-shoe arch in Tunis is to be found in 
the doorways. These, both of houses and mosques, 
are thick-set throughout the streets, and they are 
commonly very effective features. The horse-shoe 
arch is commonly set, like the flattened arches of 
our own late doorways,in a square spandril. The 
whole thing is, to our notions, flat ; but in the great 
gateways we have arches of several orders, often 
resting on columns. Of these the great gate of the 
Kasba at Susa is a notable example, uniting a fuller 
development than usual of the arch of several orders 
with a large display of Arabic surface-ornament. 
On the other hand, there is one gate in Tunis of 
quite another character. This is the grand one 
called Bab-Djeded, in the southern wall, where the 
masonry is left without whitewash, where there are 
none of the usual ornamental features, no columns, 
no spandrils, no stones of different colours: but 
where the outer and the inner arches stand out, 
plain, bold, and simple. At the first glimpse we 
might almost fancy that we are looking at an un- 
touched remnant of the Roman city. A second 
glance shows that the arch has a slight trace of the 
horse-shoe. It is, therefore, the work of the Saracen ; 
but it is work in which the Saracen, even if he 
brought in some fancies of his own, showed himself 
the true pupil of the Romans. 

In short, we are perfectly safe in putting down 
the Saracenic style, as we here see it, as, in a broad 
way of speaking, a member of the great Romanesque 
family. In a great number of matters of moment 
the Eastern fancy worked independently for itself. 
The tiles, for instance, the surface-work generally, 
is the Saracen’s; so are the dripping roofs, which 


come out in all their glory at Palermo, but to which. 


Tunis supplies only feeble approaches. Sometimes, 
again, in works on a small scale, the arched construc- 
tion is forsaken. We here and there come across 
what we are tempted to call an entablature ; some- 
times with those odd projecting substitutes for 
arches which seem rather to savour of the Hindoo. 
And, strange to say, something like this turns up 
again in late work at Palermo. But these, too, 
rather come under the head of ornamental fancies ; 
the real constructive forms, even here, are part of 
the Roman inheritance common to East and West. 
Those forms are modified. The horse-shoe arch is 
one modification. Another is the fluted or ribbed 
cupolas, which we see at Susa and at Kairouan, and 
which contrast at once with the smooth round 
cupolas, like the bald head of a child, to which we 
have got well used at Palermo, and with which 
we have renewed our acquaintance at Tunis, 
But we constantly light, specially at Susa, on 
most instructive likenesses to European forms. 
There is one building which, whatever was its 
original use, is now neither mosque nor tomb, 
nor anything in any way holy or dignified. It is 
simply a coffee-shop, an Arab coffee-shop, not a 
French café. It would be hard to find a better 
example, on its scale, of the cupola covering a square. 
The pendentives at the angles make a good series 
with the windows, one at each side. Above is the 
ribbed dome itself, pierced with small openings 
which come very near to the trefoil shape, and 
below is an ornament which might easily grow into 
a wheel window. Nay, and in the entrance cupola of 
the great mosque at Kairouan, besides blank arcades, 
we mark an actual round window, sexfoil I think, 





which would look quite in place in many a church in 
Gloucestershire. 

A good many such likenesses to European forms 
will be found in a walk through Susa. There is a 
charming little mosque on the slope of the hill, of 
which we long in vain to see the inside. Outside it 
has a series of thoroughly Romanesque arches set 
between slender shafts. Above is an ornamental 
cornice, which we cannot call Romanesque, but which 
brings in that form which we cannot help calling 
the straight-sided arch. We go down the hill, and 
we find the same form used on a somewhat larger 
scale in a way which calls up many European 
memories. In a street nearly parallel with the 
sea, among a series of graceful doorways, and with a 
good square minaret-tower fencing in the view at 
each end, we light casually on a building which 
carries our thoughts from Africa to various spots in 
Britain, Gaul, and Germany. Here we have a row of 
three windows, grouped with shafts behind—good 
sturdy shafts, not such as are common in the mosque- 
towers. In Christendom we should have looked for 
mid-walls, all the more so in company with what 
we do see. Wethink, not only of Lorsch and Earls 
Barton, but of the usual finish of an Arvernian tran- 
sept. Itis strange to see this form in the Hadrumetum 
of Hannibal. It is yet more strange, when we have 
not long before seen exactly the same straight-sided 
arch put to such a different use in one of the tombs 
below the Bozrah of Carthage. 

E. A. FREEMAN. 


(To be concluded.) 








THE TEACHING OF CIVIC DUTY. 

\ R. BRYCE'S admirable address to London 
pal School Board teachers last Saturday dealt 
with the most serious of the many gaps in modern 
English education. Indifference and indolence have 
always been the two great dangers of democracy, 
and they are dangers specially pressing in the large 
States of modern times. To teach what Mr. Bryce 
happily called “the domestic side of patriotism ”’— 
respect and love for one’s country based on a know- 
ledge of its history and institutions—is the surest 
safeguard against shipwreck in those great crises 
which every modern State must face in the 
near future. To organise that teaching, if it can be 
organised, is a worthy object for the social reformer. 
Part of it, indeed, is essentially hortatory, and we 
do not much believe in the success of appeals to the 
emotions—whether religious or patriotic—made in 
class. Still it ought to be possible in England, as it 
is elsewhere, to impart some general training in 
political principles and conception—to make the 
average child or young person understand in a 
rough and elementary way the nature of the govern- 
ment under which he lives. Mr. Bryce remarked 
that we in England were very much behind other 
nations in this respect. And indeed we are.* 

In Switzerland instruction civique—that is, in the 
elements of constitutional law and political science— 
is obligatory in almost every canton. In NeuchAétel— 
and, for aught we know, elsewhere—it is so even for 
girls. To some extent it is carried on in “ continua- 
tion schools,” for young persons between the ages of 
twelve and eighteen or thereabouts. There lies before 
us a manual of the subject by M. Numa Droz—the 
primary schoolmaster of Neuchatel who rose to be 
a member of the Federal Council and President of 
the Republic. For children, says M. Droz, we should 
take first the village, then the canton, and last of all 
the State. For older pupils, however, the order from 





* « Instruction Civique.” Par Numa Droz. Lausanne. 1864. 

“ Verfassungskunde in Elementarcr Form.” Von J. J. Schneebele. 
Ziirich. 

“Entretiens Familiers sur l’Administration de Notre Pays,” 
Par M. Block. 4 vols. Paris. 1880. 

** Civil Government in the United States.” By J. Fiske. London: 
Macmillan, 1890. 
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the more general to the less general may be adopted. 
Accordingly we have chapters—brief, but clear and 
correct—on the nature and object of govern- 
ment; the moral rights of government, and of 
the people as against their government; civic 
liberties—the liberties of thought, of speech, and 
of worship; the inviolability of house and per- 
son; equality and fraternity (with the Poor Law 
under the latter head); the forms and powers of 
government ; its organs; taxation and finance; and, 
finally, a special section on the Swiss Federal 
Constitution. Each chapter (according to M. Droz’s 
plan) is to be read aloud in class. Questions are 
suggested upon it, and subjects for essays are set 
at intervals. The subjects are, of course, treated 
rather broadly in the book; but the treatment is 
accurate, and there is a notable absence of verbiage 
and platitude. The success of this book encouraged 
M. Droz to write an abridgment for children, which 
has been adopted by many of the cantons, each 
adding a special appendix on its own cantonal 
constitution. It may be added that M. Droz only 
contemplates devoting one or two hours a week to 
the subject in class, 

Humbler books are M. Maurice Block’s talks on 
the French Constitution—which suffer somewhat, we 
think, from assuming too much knowledge in the 
teacher—-and a little reader in German, used, we 
believe, in the elementary schools in Ziirich, and 
consisting of a series of conversations on the institu- 
tions of the village, the canton, and the State. But 
the best model of a higher schoolbook of the kind is 
Mr. Fiske’s “ School Handbook of Politics,” dealing 
with American history and local and central 
government, embodying the substance of lec- 
tures delivered for years to audiences both of 
schoolboys and schoolgirls, which, in about 250 
pages of text and half as much again of notes, 
gives the clearest and best account of American 
institutions we remember to have seen—putting 
aside, of course, the monumental work of Mr. 
Bryce himself. The same sort of teaching is 
given, though less well, by various excellent 
American text-books, of which Ford’s “ Ameri- 
can Citizens’ Manual” may be taken as a type. 
In France, we believe, civic instruction is com- 
pulsory, as in Switzerland. In the latter country 
and in America there are excellent manuals for the 
elector, dealing with the theory and practice of his 
Government, quite apart from party politics, of 
which Dubs’ “Oeffentliches Rechtder Schweizerischen 
Eidgenossenschaft ’—written in language not above 
the capacity of the Swiss peasant, yet very thorough 
nevertheless—is a good example. 

Now why cannot all this be done among ourselves? 
There is a period in the life of most intelligent boys 
when they really want to know what kind of govern- 
ment they live under—local as well as central—and, 
in outline at least, how local affairs are managed. 
History for the child, says Mr. Fiske, should start 
from the present, and with his own district— 
just as geography should. Anything, as Mr. Bryce 
truly said last Saturday, from a Parliamentary 
election to a news»aper bill in the gutter, will serve 
the skilled teacher as a starting-point. Most of us pick 
up the knowledge of fact as we go on, though very few 
indeed pick up general ideas—witness Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s mostadmired disorder of State, Legislature, legis- 
lative authority and executive authority,in the debate 
on Mr. Balfour's forgotten Bill for Irish Local Govern- 
ment. Why should not the facts be used asa starting- 
point for imparting the ideas? We do not indeed 
recommend the teacher to go the length suggested 
by Mr. Fiske—to turn the class into a public meeting 
and let it discuss proposed local improvements ; but 
without this kind of play we think much might be 
done to give an election, for instance, a real meaning 
—independent of party or local issues—and a real 
interest to the future voter. 

Of course, there are special obstacles in England. 
We have not as yet an intelligible system of local 
government with which to begin; our villages have 





no organisation and no civic history. The annals of 
our rural districts (if they were taught) would hardly 
tend to encourage a spirit of patriotism in the 
breast of the labourer’s child. We should ourselves 
hesitate to puzzle a child’s mind with the precise 
nature of an urban sanitary authority. Our theories 
of government, again, have suffered much from that 
corrupt following of Austin which, by denying 
natural right, denies by implication the natural or 
moral law as well. Our Constitution is unwritten, and 
it so masks the real under the trappings of tradition 
that to grasp its workings requires a freedom from 
pedantry hardly to be expected in the professional 
pedant. Still, we believe the task can be accom- 
plished. Here is a field, if they will enter it, for 
enterprising University Extension lecturers. Here, 
too, the philanthropic volunteer — ecclesiastical 
or not—may find an excellent opportunity for 
doing good. Here, we would add, is work to which 
Liberal Associations might well devote a little of 
their spare energy. It would repay them in time. 
In a few years we shall have an intelligible and com- 
plete system of local government. In a year or two, 
perhaps, we shall have, virtually, an Irish Constitu- 
tion. Let the educationists organise a scheme for 
the time when they are provided with these texts. 
We await the result with confidence. Not only 
will it make for the stability and safety of the 
country, for civic virtue and healthy national life, but 
it will secure that these develop on the main lines 
of the Liberal creed. Education has alw — been the 
most powerful ally of Liberalism. 








REGISTRATION AND REVISION IN VICTORIA. 


<2 


{INCE the establishment of Parliamentary govern- 
\—) ment in our Canadian and Australasian Colonies, 
the development of the representative system has 
progressed with a speed which has left the original 
system in the Mother Country far behind. This 
achievement has not been won without strenuous 
effort, but Englishmen in the Colonies have a freer 
field for political progress than Englishmen at home, 
because they enjoy a happy immunity from all but 
the shadow of those obstacles of tradition, custom, 
class privilege, and class wealth which hamper reform 
in Great Britain. It is a striking fact that every 
reform touching our system of government included 
in the programme of the Liberal party in the recent 
General Election has its counterpart in active work- 
ing in one or other of our Colonies, and has stood the 
test of experience. 

Home Rule is to be found in successful operation 
in Canada, while One man one vote, Payment of 
Members, Short Parliaments and Official Registration 
of Voters are well established in several of the self- 
governing Colonies. 

In Victoria, the most populous of the Australian 
Colonies, the registration of voters and the revision of 
the lists are conducted in such manner that, if the 
system were introduced bodily into this country, it 
would go far to remedy all the mischiefs of our 
present inelastic and partisan machinery. The 
essential features of the system date back to 1855, 
but it was elaborated in 1865, and the best proof of 
its practical success is that the ponderous Consti- 
tution Act Amendment Act, 1890, re-enacted with- 
out material alteration all the provisions respecting 
registration and revision contained in the Electoral 
Act of 1865. Without attempting a detailed state- 
ment of those provisions, the system may be briefly 
described as follows :— 

Victoria is divided into provinces and divisions 
of provinces to form constituencies for the Legis- 
lative Council, and into electoral districts and 
divisions of electoral districts to form constituencies 
for the Legislative Assembly. To every division of 
each kind an official, called an Electoral Registrar 
(with one deputy or more), is appointed by the 
Governor-in-Council, who fixes his salary accord- 
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ing to the population of the division. The days 
and hours of attendance of the Registrar are 
regulated by the Government, and any wrongful 
act of omission or commission in the discharge of his 
duties is punishable with dismissal, fine, or imprison- 
ment. The primary duties of the Electoral Registrar 
are, to receive applications for and to issue “ electors’ 
rights ;” and to make up and maintain the lists of 
voters. An elector’s right is a certificate in a pre- 
scribed form, which is filled up and issued by the 
Registrar upon application. The applicant is obliged 
to answer certain set questions (false answers con- 
stituting a criminal offence), to sign his name, and to 
pay a small fee. The Registrar is bound to fillup and 
keep the butts or counterfoils of the certificates in a 
prescribed form. The holder of an elector’s right is 
entitled, subject to objection in the Revision Court, 
to be enrolled and to vote in the division to which the 
right relates. If an elector who has a residential 
qualification in one division intends to leave it and 
to proceed to another, he may surrender his elector’s 
right to the Registrar, who will cancel it and its 
relative counterfoil and issue to the applicant a 
“transferred elector's right,’ which enables the 
elector—subject, however, to certain safeguards—to 
be enrolled and to vote in the division to which he 
repairs without any serious break in his operative 
citizenship. In December of each year the Registrar 
is required to make out a General List of voters for 
his division, as well as lists of persons to whom 
original or transferred rights have been issued since 
the last preceding list was made out ; and in June of 
each year he is required to make out a Supplementary 
List of all persons to whom rights have been issued 
since the puplication of the preceding General List. 

The functions of the Registrar as regards Revision 
are important. He receives objections and he is 
entitled to make objections, although at the time of 
application he is bound by the answers given by the 
applicant, and, if the regulations are complied with, 
he cannot refuse to issue an elector'’s right. The 
Revision Court for the electoral province divisions 
is the nearest Court of Petty Sessions, and that for 
the electoral district divisions is the County Court 
judge or a police magistrate. The first sits 
in January and July, the second in February 
and August, for the revision of the General and 
Supplementary lists respectively. The Electoral 
Registrar sends the lists that he has made to the 
clerk of the Revision Court, and attends the court 
to produce all his books and documents. The court 
is mainly concerned with objections to names already 
upon the Registrar's list, for the reason that the 
claims have been already dealt with in the Registrar's 
office by application for, and issue of, electors’ rights ; 
but the holder of an “ elector’s right" whose name 
has been omitted may have it inserted if, after ex- 
amination of his qualifications and comparison of 
his right with the Registrar's butt, the court is 
satisfied with the validity of the claim. 

At the close of the revision the list is signed and 
certified by the court, and is then handed to the 
Electoral Registrar, who thereupon makes up the 
roll, general or supplementary, as the case may be, 
and transmits it to the returning officer for the pro- 
vince or for the district, according as it is the roll of 
electors for the Council or for the Assembly. After the 
completion of the new roll, the Electoral Registrar is 
required to issue “ renewed electors’ rights” to all who 
apply and surrender their former rights. In addition 
to theabove-mentioned duties, the Electoral Registrar 
is required to keep and publish the ratepayers’ roll, 
the material for which is furnished by the clerks of 
municipal districts ; and if he omits a name he may 
be called to appear before the Court of Petty Sessions 
to show cause for the omission. 

The Victorian system is one of continuous registra- 
tion, coupled with half-yearly revision. The only re- 
spect in which the “ Electoral Registrar” under that 
system falls short of the ideal public registration 
officer is that he has no imperative duty to seek and 
find every qualified citizen and to put him on the list. 





The wide areas of thinly peopled country comprised 
in a Colonial constituency might make such a duty too 
laborious, but the same difficulty would be inappreci- 
able even in the largest county division in England. In 
other respects the Victorian Electoral Registrar ful- 
fils the requirements of the advocates of that thorough 
registration reform which is said to be in prepara- 
tion. He is not a partisan, and his sole interest is to 
keep up the list of qualified electors without inquiry 
into opinions. He assists the Revision Courts, not as 
an advocate, like the agent of a party, nor as a 
mere witness, like the overseer. He is the maker 
and custodian of the lists, and although he has the 
right to make objections, his objections are dis- 
interested, and his personal interest is to defend the 
integrity of his lists. He is free from all temptation 
to exchange objection for objection and claim for 
claim, which too often admits unqualified voters, and 
excludes qualified ones for the temporary convenience 
of partisan agents exhausted bya hot day’s squabble 
over a handful of litigious objections. 

The functions of a public registration officer 
could be performed in England with as much ease 
and success as in Victoria. In some respects the 
task would be easier, because the complications of a 
double set of constituencies and of electorates would 
be absent, and the completeness of the lists now 
furnished by the most capable overseers proves that 
the more elaborate franchises in England would 
present a difficulty easy to surmount. 








THE “MISSING WORD” LOTTERY. 


—__ +o -— 


HERE is vast indignation amongst the ingenious 
persons who have invented the latest form of 
gambling against the supposed slur upon their good 
faith. They have engaged an evening journal, which 
denounces the Corrupt Practices Act, to vindicate 
their honesty by giving elaborate descriptions of the 
devices to prevent fraud. In one office the realm of 
ethics is supervised by a clergyman whose business it 
is to see that he gets a proper percentage for a 
charitable fund. A halfpenny is deducted from 
every shilling for the benefit of poor children who 
are to have “free breakfasts,” and this benevolence, 
with a parson to preside over it, is paraded as a 
laudable incentive to the public to invest their 
money in the lottery. Hypocrisy has been defined 
as the homage which vice pays to virtue; and if we 
were to judge exalted motives by the tributes which 
commercial speculation pays to charity, we should 
have to revise the moral code. A clergyman who is 
anxious to fill a number of little stomachs is not ex- 
pected to be fastidious as to the ways and means, 
and the reverend gentleman who collects the half- 
penny toll from the gamblers of the “ missing word” 
never troubles his head with any reflection as to the 
mischief which this competition is spreading broad- 
cast. It is a queer idea of charity to feed the poor 
by demoralising the community, and we should like to 
have the opinion of a bishop on this method of clerical 
philanthropy. But the projector of the “ free break- 
fasts”’ must be made to understand that his benevo- 
lence is no more an apology for his gambling scheme 
than the perfect probity with which the business is 
conducted. The circumstance that the shillings 
which he receives are not misappropriated is per- 
fectly irrelevant. It is possible that the lottery may 
not come within the scope of the statute on which 
the Treasury relies ; if that be so, Mr. Asquith must 
make the lawa little more elastic. For it is nonsense 
to pretend that this “‘ missing word” mummery is a 
rational occupation, demanding more skill than is 
employed in ordinary gambling. The professional 
gamester who stakes his money on rouge et noir at 
Monte Carlo exercises infinitely more brains in the 
elaboration of a “system” than the office-boys who 
try to fill the blank in a silly paragraph with the 
aid of a dictionary. Mr. Labouchere says that a 
youth in buttons at his club drew sixty pounds in 
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one of these competitions; and it will not be con- 
tended, we presume, that prize-winners of this class 
are mute inglorious Babbages, or that some new 
master of English prose will be wafted into renown 
on the wings of a “ missing word.” 

The slightest analysis of the game shows what 
guesswork it is. Here is a typical formula which we 
quote from the evening organ which has such a 
candid relish for the electioneering dodges that Parlia- 
ment has declared to be corrupt: “ We can already 
see that there will be a large rush for the coming 
venture, and we —— advise all those who wish to 
get the first numbers to give a written order to a 
bookstall clerk or newsagent for Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 as 
soon as published.” On this masterpiece of style 
pounces the competitor who wants to get a liberal 
education, and help a starving child to a “ free break- 
fast,” by sending a coupon and a shilling to the prize 
editor. What is the “missing word”? With a 
vision in his mind’s eye of that guardian angel of phil- 
anthropy, the parson who collects the halfpence, the 
competitor might be disposed to hazard “virtuously.” 
Or if this were deemed not quite consistent with the 
modesty of the enterprising speculators, “ meekly ” 
would do justice to the case, considering that the 
postal orders are sanctified on their arrival by the 
presence of a representative of the Church. But 
this exercise of moral sympathy is thrown away. 
The object of the genius who framed the sentence 
is to leave scope for the introduction of a perfectly 
arbitrary and useless expression. To preserve strict 
accordance with sense, there is no necessity to 
qualify the advice to persons who wish to 
profit by the “coming venture;” but sense being 
incompatible with this puzzle, a meaningless adverb 
is forced into a gratuitous breach, and presto, “ unre- 
servedly ” is the missing jewel! _To say that this is 
not an appeal to chance is sheer effrontery. The odds 
against the competitor may not be as great as the 
odds against the player at rouge et noir, but we are 
not surprised to learn that one adventurer tried 
over a hundred guesses without success, and Mr. 
Labouchere’s “ buttons” could not have won sixty 
pounds if the number of winners had not been very 
small. The only skill employed is the ingenuity 
which makes the “ missing word” so capricious that 
in the case we have cited there are probably a thou- 
sand words or more which would be just as applicable 
as the twaddle which happened to be chosen. 

That this trick has done wonders for the circula- 
tion of the papers which practise it is undeniable. 
There is an insatiable appetite in the world for getting 
money without honest labour, and people who have 
a chance of pocketing pounds by venturing a shilling 
will not resist the temptation. At this moment there 
are post-offices in the heart of London with a notice 
in the windows that the stock of shilling postal 
orders is exhausted. Gamblers of both sexes and all 
ages form syndicates to try their luck in this new 
wheel of fortune. Boys and girls who ought to be 
acquiring the qualities which fit them for the struggle 
of life, are absorbed in a craze which is destructive 
of true moral fibre. The Turf is responsible for a 
lamentable mass of social corruption, but this gam- 
bling which is baptised by a parson in the sacred 
name of charity is a more insidious evil, because it 
tends to create the most pernicious habits in classes 
which have hitherto been safeguarded by training 
and tradition from the coarser forms of reckless 
hazard. What chance is there that a lad who has 
won a large money prize, or whose companion has 
had that stroke of luck, will be content with the 
steady industry and perseverance which are the only 
guarantees of moral and mental balance? What 
can be easier than the passage from the “ missing 
word” to the guile of the racing “tipster,” who 
instructs boobies how to “ spot” the winning horse? 
It is bad enough that betting should be tolerated in 
this civilised country, and that we should have 
before us the scandalous incongruity of police raids 
on the miserable wretches who wager half-crowns in 
a public-house and the unrestricted publicity of 





the odds at Tattersall’s. It is absurd to argue, as 
the Daily Chronicle does, that the law recognises 
betting as legitimate, when everybody knows that 
a bet is an “immoral consideration,” and that 
the winner—if the loser refuses to pay—cannot 
obtain his money by legal process. The Turf is such 
a tremendous power in this country that Parliament 
has not the courage to grapple with it; but since 
when has it been the duty of enlightened pioneers in 
the Press to wait for a moral cue from Parliaments 
and Ministries ? 








THE PREHISTORIC VILLAGE AT 
GLASTONBURY. 





HE excavations on the site of the ancient British 

village in the Turf Moor near Glastonbury, 
whose commencement we described in these columns 
in April last, have been continued during the 
summer, and have resulted in discoveries of much 
interest, though only a few of the seventy or more 
clay hearths which probably formed the centres 
of life in the settlement have been even partially 
explored. It is now possible to form a clearer 
idea of the general plan, though much must still 
be left to conjecture; and it is highly probable 
that further digging may throw quite a new light on 
the subject. 

Thus much, at any rate, is certain. We have 
here the first known example yet discovered in this 
country of a crannog or marsh village. The ancient 
lake dwellings of Switzerland and North Italy—like 
similar settlements still inhabited in Borneo and 
even in Roumelia—were built on piles over the 
water. The crannog, from a Celtic word crann, a 
tree, was made by laying a quantity of brushwood 
on the soft soil of a morass, and arranging over it 
a platform of timber, on which huts were built. 
Communication with dry ground was kept up by a 
wooden causeway, or by boats. At least a hundred 
such villages have been explored in Ireland, and 
about half that number in Scotland. But until this 
year, none had been discovered in this country. 

The village at Glastonbury is precisely of this 
character. At a depth of two feet, or rather more, 
below the surface of ‘the ground, the explorers 
have found an extensive wooden platform—there 
are, in all probability, acres of it—composed of two 
layers of alder-trees evenly placed over a thick bed 
of vegetable material, in which reeds, heather, moss, 
and bracken, as well as alder-boughs, still remain 
undecayed. Even in this lowest stratum of all, 
which appears to have been laid upon the soft soil 
—much as Stephenson made a foundation of hurdles 
and heather for his railway across Chat Moss—many 
curious things are found, not the least singular being 
small, oval membranous sacs containing minute ribs 
and vertebrze, which it has been conjectured are 
nothing less than snakes’ eggs. 

Through the brushwood and also through wooden 
flooring a great many stakes are driven, some of oak, 
but more of alder—evidently to keep the whole 
structure in place. A number of massive oaken 
planks, pierced with holes and secured with piles, 
are doubtless the foundations of a stockade, such 
as surrounded many of the Irish crannogs. On 
the platform mounds of clay have been built, 
which show, when they are cut through, some- 
times as many as five layers of burnt earth and 
charcoal. Each of these clay hearths may have 
been the centre of a hut, whose walls were very likely 
made of wicker stopped with clay. As at the time 
of our former sketch, great quantities of bones are 
found, and innumerable pieces of earthen jars, some 
of which have been moulded by hand and others 
skilfully made upon a wheel. A great deal of the 
pottery is very coarse, similar to what is met with 
in the old British camps on Mendip. Nojar has been 
found entire, but several have been restored from 
fragments, the largest measuring a foot in height. 
One or two are of really beautiful design. What 
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decoration there is, is very simple; and all the ware 
is either grey or dull black. 

No stone implements or cutting tools of any kind 
have yet been found, only a few fragments—chippings 
apparently—of flint. A great many spindle-whorls, 
a rude bone shuttle, and a number of bones pierced 
at one end as if for making nets, show that the in- 
habitants were to some extent acquainted with the 
arts of spinning and weaving. Grain has been picked 
out of the crevices in the flooring—wheat, rye, and 
a small kind of bean. One of the finds is a massive 
quern, broken, and drilled with holes, by which it is 
evident that an attempt was made to mend it. The 
bones of sheep and cattle seem further to prove a 
knowledge of husbandry; and in this respect the 
inhabitants certainly resembled those of the Irish 
villages. In one of these, at Loch Gabhor, 150 
cart-loads of bones were found, chiefly of domestic 
animals. What use the people can have made of 
horses it is difficult to understand when we con- 
sider the situation of their village, but bones and 
skulls of these animals have been discovered, and, 
what is even more remarkable, parts of a massive 
iron bit. For a long time after the commence- 
ment of operations no metal was met with, but 
more recently the explorers have found bronze 
finger-rings shaped like coiled snakes, a small saw, 
pins, an arrow-head, a number of rings corroded 
together, several fibulee, and a number of studs or 
rivets, which may have been some part of harness, or 
have been used in the framework of a shield. 

Except for the one arrow-head, and some frag- 
ments which may have been spear-heads or short 
swords, nothing of the nature of a weapon has been 
discovered, though there are scores of oval sling- 
bolts of clay, of precisely the same shape as those 
of lead which are found in the Roman settlement of 
Charterhouse on Mendip. 

There seems good evidence that some at least of 
the pottery was made on the spot, since the remains 
of kilns have been discovered—not made of stone, 
but of clay, some pieces of which are partly vitrified 
by the heat. We may observe, in passing, that at 
another point on Turf Moor, about a mile distant 
from the scene of these excavations, there are a 
number of mounds, consisting of the ruins of primi- 
tive kilns, also of clay, partly put together in masses, 
and partly built of rude bricks made of clay and 
reeds. Among the ruins are many fragments of 
urns, which, strangely enough, seem to have been 
all of one size and pattern—about six inches across 
the top and four inches at the base. 

One of the most recent finds is a beautiful bead 
or amulet of dark amber, dug out of one of the clay 
hearths in the British village, and of precisely the 
same shape as the jet ring described in our former 
article. About a mile from the village there 
was also found, some weeks since, a fine British 
canoe, some seventeen feet in length, dug out of a 
single log of oak, and showing remarkable skill in 
the making. Such finds are common in the Irish 
crannogs. All who have examined these remains 
agree that they are of very high antiquity—pre- 
historic certainly, since no trace of the ubiquitous 
Roman has yet been brought to light. No human 
bones have been found in the course of the excava- 
tions; nor was it to be expected, since the in- 
habitants were, doubtless, of a race who burnt 
their dead. Perhaps on the higher ground of 
Weary All Hill or on another spur of the Island 
Valley of Avilion—a mile or more distant from the 
village—we yet may come upon their funeral urns. 


K. 





JANE AUSTEN. 
‘TANE AUSTEN in ten volumes sounds imposing, 
ey especially after much reviewing of recent fiction, 
in which potential Jane Austens are not easy to find. 
And if the first effect is imposing, the next is most 
likely to be one of contention, and to set going again 





the old debate on the art of fiction—as betwixt such 
carpet comedy as you may have in “Pride and 
Prejudice,” and the galloping romance of some book 
like “Guy Mannering.” Mr. Lang and Mr. W. D. 
Howells and others have disputed the ground, as we 
know, over and over again in later examples; and, 
if we would have the quarrel up to date, it may be 
readily adjusted to the contrast of, for example, 
“The Rise of Silas Lapham” with “The Master of 
Ballantrae.” The doctors differ now at the century's 
end, it seems, as they did at the beginning, and the 
disagreement no doubt is radical, and superior to 
argument. But in literature, as in other disputa- 
tious occupations, this is only the more reason for 
discussing it. It is a very pretty quarrel, in 
fact—one obviously provided for the better enter- 
tainment of mankind; and one which we should be 
very sorry to settle, if we could. It certainly makes 
Jane Austen in ten volumes, and Sir Walter Scott in 
twenty, much more exciting than else they would be. 
No dispute about the former is in order, as we 
know, without the well-known tribute of the latter. 
Mr. Reginald Brimley Johnson quotes it in his intro- 
duction to the ten volumes of this latest, pleasantest, 
and best edition of Miss Austen, which he has so 
well edited. Professor Goldwin Smith in his Life of 
her quotes it. All the Quarterly and Edinburgh 
reviewers quoted it. It is one of the traditions of 
criticism ; and though we are quite tired of it, we 
have not energy enough to resist quoting it here. 
Miss Austen, says Sir Walter Scott, “has a talent 
for describing the involvements of feelings and 
characters of ordinary life, which is to me the most 
wonderful I ever met with. The big bow-wow strain 
I can do myself, like any now going; but the exquisite 
touch which renders ordinary commonplace things 
and characters interesting from the truth of descrip- 
tion and the sentiment is denied to me.” A much 
lesser monarch, and a much less potent ruler in his 
own realm than Sir Walter Scott—George LV. to wit 
is cited among other admirers of Jane Austen. 
“Let three things,” says Professor Goldwin Smith, 
“be recorded in his favour. He visited Ireland; he 
fell in love with a very excellent as well as charming 
woman in the person of Mrs. Fitzherbert, and, if he 
had been allowed, would have made her his wife ; and 
he liked Jane Austen's novels.”” Among others, her 
contemporaries who paid tribute were men various 
as Sydney Smith, Macaulay, and Warren Hastings. 
“Charming they are,” said Macaulay. “There are 
in the world no compositions which approach nearer 
to perfection "—a pretty considerable eulogy. 
“Pride and Prejudice” is perhaps the best 
instance of this art, which Macaulay found so per- 
fected; for though “Mansfield Park” be more 
deliberately constructed, the other has more of that 
fresh girlish interest in ordinary things and people 
which peculiarly makes up for us, in its sprightly 
expression, Jane Austen's artistic effect. She con- 
ceives her carpet comedy, for instance, in the ball- 
room scene, where Pride, in the form of Darcy, first 
meets Prejudice, in the form of Elizabeth Bennet, 
as vividly as Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson conceives 
his seafaring romance in “Kidnapped.” Elizabeth 
Bennet, we learn, was Miss Austen’s favourite among 
all her characters; and to discover how good she is, 
comparatively, one has only to dip into “ Mansfield 
Park,” and consider there the monotonous excellence 
of Fanny Price. Indeed, Fanny Price's tedious prig- 
gishness does much to stultify the whole novel. Pro- 
fessor Goldwin Smith, who inclines to prefer “ Mans- 
field Park” as the most characteristic of the novels, 
tells a story in support of his opinion, which sounds 
more like Mr. W. H. Mallock and the obiter dicta of 
the “ New Republic,” than anything more critically 
substantial. “There is a tradition,” he says, “that 
among a party of distinguished literary men who 
had met in a country house and were discussing the 
merits of different authors, it was proposed that 
each should write down the name of the work of 
fiction which had given him the greatest pleasure, 
and that on opening the slips of paper it was found 
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that seven bore the name of “ Mansfield Park.” 
To this one is inclined to append, to warrant one’s 
incredulity, some of the conversations in which the 
sententious and sacerdotal propriety of Edmund 
Bertram, and the excessive niceties of Miss Fanny, 
find expression. But then, as we may reflect in time, 
if the real hero of “ Paradise Lost” is Satan, the real 
heroine of “Mansfield Park” is Mrs. Norris —if 
“heroine” be read as a conventional term merely 
for chief character. Mrs. Norris is indeed delightful 
as a comedy creation, in her admirably described 
meanness, low-mindedness, dishonesty in little, and 
benevolence made easy : a genuine creation, a genuine 
piece of art. Such art shows a very mature hand; 
and “ Mansfield Park” was written long after 
“Pride and Prejudice.” But Miss Austen was 
curiously mature in her writing from the beginning, 
and there is as fine a humour in Mr. Bennet’'s dry 
retorts upon his wife in the first pages of the earlier 
novel, as any extracted from Mrs. Norris. And then, 
other things being equal, youth is a wonderful in- 
spiration; and there is a youthful zest of comedy, a 
freshness, a “go” about Miss Austen's first two 
novels, a little wanting afterwards. 

Moreover, in the comparative estimate of her 
novels, if one read Jane Austen chronologically, one 
is liable by the time of arrival at the fifth volume in 
this new edition, which begins “ Mansfield Park,” to 
find her method too familiar in its turns and de- 
scriptions, its dramatic foil and counterfoil of character, 
its similar exits and entrances. Her style, too,—clear, 
polished, self-contained, admirably balanced, as it 
strikes one at first, is apt in the end, or even after 
four volumes of it, to seem a little too precise, too 
unvaried, too formal, and too unwavering, like 
Fanny Price, in its feminine propriety of diction. It 
smacks, indeed, of the rectory, and of the rector’s 
classical periods. For example:—‘She acknowledged 
her fears, blamed herself for having contended so 
warmly; and from that hour Fanny, understanding 
the worth of her disposition, and perceiving how 
fully she was inclined to seek her good opinion and 
refer to her judgment, began to feel again the 
blessing of affection, and to entertain the hope of 
being useful to a mind so much in need of help, and 
so much deserving it. She gave advice, advice too 
sound to be resisted by a good understanding, and 
given so mildly and considerately as not to irritate 
an imperfect temper; and she had the happiness of 
observing its good effects not unfrequently. More 
was not expected by one who, while seeing all the 
obligation and expediency of submission and forbear- 
ance, saw also with sympathetic acuteness of feeling 
all that must be hourly grating to a girl like Susan.” 

Miss Austen's most devoted lovers—and they are 
many—will not hear, in their extreme gallantry, of 
any deduction, however, from her artistic perfection, 
whether it be her style, her character-drawing, or 
what not else, in the fine art of fiction. Macaulay 
finds no end of variety in even her least varied types, 
as in her young parsons. Who, he asks, would not 
have expected them to be like each other? But “no 
such thing. Harpagon is not more unlike to Jour- 
dain, Joseph Surface is not more unlike to Sir 
Lucius O'’Trigger, than every one of Miss Austen's 
young divines to all his reverend brethren.” But it 
was Macaulay’s way to be absolute in his praise, and 
he was never more absolute than in his homage to 
Jane Austen. If we cannot be as absolute and find 
her as perfect as he did, shall this be referred to the 
pernicious influences of the new criticism, and much 
consideration of George Meredith, or Tolstoi, or Ibsen? 
Or shall we resolve the discussion of her qualities by 
a shrewd reference to the excellence, or defect, as 
the case may be, of the novel of manners as compared 
with the novel of adventure? Which, finally, to end 
as we began, would you rather have :—Jane Austen 
in ten volumes, or Sir Walter Scott in twenty? The 
ingenuous reader, eyeing the two authors in their 
latest editions, and being more eclectic than abso- 
lute, is most likely perhaps to end with the answer : 
—a moiety of both ! 





THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB.—IL. 





XCEPT Mr. Sargent no one in the New English 
Art Club comes forward with a clearly for- 
mulated style; everything is more or less tentative, 
and I cannot entirely exempt from this criticism 
either Mr. Steer, Mr. Clausen, or Mr. Walter Sickert. 
But this criticism must not be understood as a 
reproach—surely this green field growing is more 
pleasing than the Academy's barren stubble. I claim 
no more for the New English Art Club than that it is 
the growing field. Say that the crop looks thin and 
that the yield will prove below the average, but do 
not deny that what harvest there may be the New 
English Art Club will bring home. So let us walk 
round this May field of the young generation; and 
look into the future, for it is amusing to do so, though 
we know that the summer months will disprove, for 
better or for worse, but most assuredly they will 
disprove, all our anticipations. 

Mr. Bernard Sickert, one of the youngest members 
of this club, a mere beginner, a five- or six-year old 
painter, has made, from exhibition to exhibition, 
constant and consistent progress, and this year he 
comes forward with two landscapes, both seemingly 
conclusive of a true originality of vision, and 
there is a certain ease of accomplishment in his 
work which tempts me to believe that a future 
is in store for him. The differences of style in 
these two pictures do not affect my opinion, for, on 
looking into the pictures, the differences are more 
apparent than real—the palette has been composed 
differently, but neither picture tells of any desire of 
a new outlook, or even to radically change his 
mode of expression. The eye which observed 
and remembered so sympathetically “A Spring 
Evening,” over which a red moon rose like an 
apparition, observed also the masts and the prows, 
and the blue sea gay with the life of ‘passing sail 
and colour and the embaying land overlooking “ A 
Regatta.” I hardly know which picturelI prefer. I 
saw first “A Regatta,” and was struck at once by the 
beautiful drawing and painting of the line of boats, 
their noses thrust right up into the fore water of the 
picture, two little squadrons advancing. So well are 
these boats drawn that the unusual perspective 
(the picture was probably painted from a window) 
does not interrupt for a second our enjoyment of the 
picture. A jetty on the right stretches into the blue 
sea water, intense with signs of life, and the little 
white sails glint in the blue bay, and behind the 
high hill the colours of a faintly tinted evening 
slowly fade. A picture that is strangely complete, 
and it would be difficult to divine any reason for 
disliking it, even amongst the most ignorant. “A 
Spring Evening” is neither so striking nor so 
immediately attractive; its charm is none the 
less real. An insinuating and gentle picture, and 
I like the delicacy and simplicity of the inten- 
tion. The painter has caught that passing and 
pathetic shudder of coming life which takes the 
end of a March day before the bud swells or a nest 
appears. The faint, chill twilight floats upon the 
field, and above the scrub-clad hill-side the red moon 
mounts into a rich grey sky, beautifully graduated 
and full of the glamour of waning and strengthening 
light. The slope of the field, too—it is there the sheep 
are folded—is in admirable perspective. On the left, 
beyond the hurdles, there is a strip of green, perhaps 
a little out of tone, though I know such colour 
persists even in very receding lights; and high up on 
the right the blue night is beginning to show. The 
sheep are folded in a turnip field, and the root-crop 
is being eaten down. The month is surely March, 
for the lambs are still long-legged—-there one has 
dropped on its knees and is digging at the udder of 
the passive ewe with that ferocious little gluttony 
which we know so well; another lamb relieves its 
ear’s first itching with its hind hoof—you know the 
grotesque movement—and the field is full of the 
vague roaming of animal life, so gentle, so weird 
in the pity of the transitory light. A palette 
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strictly conditioned, a little umber and sienna, a rich 
grey, not a bit of drawing anywhere, and still the 
wandering forms of sheep and lambs fully expressed, 
one sheep even in its particular physiognomy. Truly 
a charming picture, spontaneous and simple, and 
proving a painter possessed of a natural sentiment 
of values, and willing to employ that now most 
neglected method of pictorial expression, chiaroscuro. 

Neglected by Mr. Steer, who seems prepared to 
dispense with what is known as wne atmosphere de 
tableau. Any one of his three pictures will serve 
as an example. His portrait of a girl in blue 
I cannot praise, not because I do not admire it, 
but because Mr. MacColl, the art critic of the 
Spectator, our ablest art critic, himself a painter 
and a painter of talent, has declared it to be 
superior to a Romney. I will quote his words: 
“The word masterpiece is not to be lightly used, 
but when we stand before this picture it is difficult 
to think of any collection in which it would look 
amiss, or fail to hold its own. If we talk of English 
masters, Romney is the name that most naturally 
suggests itself, because in the bright clear face and 
brown hair and large simplicity of presentment, 
there is a good deal to recall that painter. But 
Romney's colour would look cheap beside this, and 
his drawing conventional in observation, however 
big in style.” I did not know until I read this 
week's Spectator that Mr. Steer had as warm an 
admirer as myself. To go one better than this, I 
should have to say the picture was as good 
as Velasquez. To simply endorse Mr. MacColl’s 
words would be a second-hand sort of criticism 
to which I am not accustomed. Besides, to do so 
would be to express nothing of my own personal 
sensations in regard to this picture. So I will say 
at once that I do not understand the introduc- 
tion of Romney’s name into tle argument. If com- 
parison there must be, surely Mr. Watts would 
furnish one more appropriate. Both in the seeing 
and in the execution the portrait seems nearer 
to Mr. Watts than to Romney. Of Romney's 
gaiety there is no trace in Mr. Steer's picture. The 
girl sits in a light wooden arm-chair—her arm 
stretched in front of her, the hands held between 
her knees-—looking out of the picture somewhat 
stolidly. The Lady Hamilton mood was an exag- 
gerated mood, but there is something of it in every 
portrait at all characteristic of our great eighteenth- 
century artist. The portrait exhibited in this year's 
show of old masters in the Academy will do—the 
lady who walks forward, her hands held in front of 
her bosom, the fingers pressed together, the white 
dress floating from the hips, the white brought down 
with a yellow glaze. I do not think that we find 
either that gaiety or those glazes in Mr. Steer. From 
many a Romney the cleaner has removed an outer 
skin, but I am not speaking of those pictures. 

But if I see very little Romney in Steer’s picture, 
I am thankful that I can appreciate the distinc- 
tion in the figuration of a beautiful and decorative 
idea—a girl in blue sitting with her back to an open 
window, full of the blue night, and on the other side 
the grey blind, yellowing slightly under the glare of 
the lamp. Yes, Il see a remarkable and beautiful com- 
promise between portrait-painting and decoration. I 
see rare distinction (we must not be afraid of the word 
distinction in speaking of Mr. Steer) in his choice of 
what to draw. But my praise must go no further. 
The colour scheme is well maintained somewhat in the 
manner of Mr. Watts, but neither the blue of the dress 
nor the blue of the night is intrinsically beautiful, and 
we have only to think of the blues that Whistler or 
Manet would have found to see how deficient they 
are. The drawing of the face is neither a synthesis 
nor is it intimately characteristic of the model: it is 
simply rudimentary. A round girlish face with a 
curled mouth and an ugly shadow which does not 
express the nose. The shoulders are thin, that we 
are told, but the anatomies are wanting, and the body 
is without its natural thickness. Nor is the drawing 
more explicit in its exterior lines than it is in its inner. 





It is difficult to find the arm in that sleeve ; and the 
waist and the lines that join it with the hips are more 
or less enigmatic. The hips, too, are doubtful in their 
length and their width, and you have only to look 
across the room at Mr. Sargent’s portrait of a lady 
in white satin and you will see there a shadow, so 
exact, so precise, so well understood, that the width 
of the body is placed beyond doubt. But the 
most radical fault in the portrait I have yet to 
point out; it is lacking in atmosphere. There is 
none between us and the girl, hardly any between 
the girl’s head and the wall. We look in vain for 
transparent darknesses, lights surrounded by shadows, 
transposition in the tones and in the aspects of 
things. The girl sits in a full diffused light, and 
the effect has been conveyed by what Mr. MacColl 
would call a symbol, by the shadow of the girl’s 
head falling low down on the wall. Speaking of 
another picture by Mr. Steer, “ Boulogne Sands,” 
Mr. MacColl says :—“ The children playing,’ the 
holiday encampment of the bather’s tents, the 
glint of people flaunting themselves like flags, the 
dazzle of sand and sea, and over and through it 
all the chattering lights of noon.” I seize upon the 
phrase, “‘ The people flaunting themselves like flags.” 
The simile is a pretty one, and what suggested it to 
the writer is the detached colour in the picture ; and 
the colours are detached because there is no atmo- 
sphere to bind them together ; there are no attenua- 
tions, transpositions of tone—in a word none of those 
combinations of light and shade which make wne 
atmosphére de tableau. 

And Mr. Steer’s picture is merely an instance 
of a general tendency which for the last twenty 
years has widened the gulf between modern and 
ancient painting. It was Manet who first sug- 
gested la peinture claire, and his suggestion has 
been developed by Roll, Monet, and others, until 
oil-painting has become little more than a sheet of 
white paper slightly tinted. Values have been 
diverted from their original mission, which was to 
build up une atmosphere de tableau, and now every 


value and every colour finely observed ag have 


for mission the abolition of chiaroscuro. Vithout 
atmosphere painting becomes a mosaic. and Mr. 
MacColl seems prepared to defend this return to 
archaic formule. This is what he says: “The sky 
of the sea-beach, for example, if it be taken 
as representing form and texture, is ridiculous; 
it is like something rough and chippy, and if 
the suggestion gets too much in the way the 
method has overshot its mark. Its mark is to ex- 
press by a symbol the vivid life in the sky-colour, 
the sea-colour, and the sand-colour, and it is doubtful 
if the richness and subtlety of those colours can be 
conveyed in any other way.” This I do not under- 
stand atall. If the sky’s beauty can be expressed by a 
symbol, why cannot the beauty of men and women 
be expressed in the same way? How the infinities 
of aérial perspective can be expressed by a symbol, 
I have no slightest notion; nor do I think that 
Mr. MacColl has. In striving to excuse deficiencies 
in a painter whose very real and loyal talent we 
both admire, he has allowed his pen to run into 
dangerous sophistries. “The matter of handling,” 
he continues, “is then a moot point—a question of 
temperament.” Is this so? But this for next 
week. G. M. 








THE WEEK. 
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Ir would seem that no theory, no doctrine, not 
even Calvinism in its most logical form, was ever 
more tyrannous over those who gave their thought 
into its keeping than the evolutionary hypothesis. 
The “ Apology from Age to Youth” in the current 
number of Macmilian's Magazine is startling in its 
revelation of a lofty and generous nature, thwarted, 
imprisoned in this living tomb which science has 
built for thought. The old man tells his children 
that he cannot blame them in his heart, “ having 
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always in mind the nature of things,” for the 
estrangement that existed between him and them. 
When he felt for a moment the air in the room alive 
and tingling with his children’s jolly talk, and the 
next moment was aware of a sensation as if the 
various currents of the jollity were being gathered 
back to their source in their bosoms upon his entrance; 
when he heard them speaking in his presence in that 
tone of voice which has a back such as friends attach to 
their speech when talking together in the presence of 
strangers, he could not quite suppress internal re- 
bellion, individual revolt, but knew well that it was 
all in accordance with the laws of nature—the same 
that are so hard on jungle-beasts and farmyard 
populations—and found consolation by comparing 
himself with the “rogue elephants.” Elephants— 
the most sensible and cogitative of quadrupeds— 
resent, even they, the approach of old age, and, 
running mad with ungovernable passion, are driven 
from the herd. Mice, men, and mastodons all grow 
old, and are all liable to a like exclusion. The only 
method of atonement that occurred to this apologist 
was to invite his children to a consideration of the 
laws of our nature “‘ which are so much to blame for 
the alienation of youth and age;” but he knew that 
little good would come of that. Was ever anything 
more pathetic? Remember, it is an actual letter 
from a man to his children, discovered, as it was 
intended to be, after his death. Evolution is a 
great theory, but it is monstrous to make a god 
of it. 


AN antidote to this apology will be found in Mr. 
FrRovupDE’s “Inaugural Lecture” (LONGMANS). It is 
wholesome to go from extreme to extreme if one has 
a healthy mind, just as the hardy Russian plunges 
out of a boiling bath into the snow. Mr. FrRoupE 
says: “The most sanguine believer in evolutionary 
progress would hardly say that if he were to meet 
SOCRATES or CICERO he would be conscious of any 
great superiority to them.” No; but we agree with 
Mr. FrovupE and ARISTOTLE that the best condition 
of things is that which produces the men of noblest 
nature; and we believe that we are appreciably 
nearer a time when more men of this kind will be 
produced than under either the Greek or the Roman 
civilisation. Mr. Frovupe’s lecture is as masterly as 
anything he ever wrote. 


Mr. ANDREW LANG writes more seriously than he 
has done for a long time “ At the Sign of the Ship.” 
He enters a protest, such as has often been made in 
these columns, against confounding the trade with 
the art of literature, and has a very choice passage 
on TENNYSON. Probably he is right in thinking 
that we hear too much of literature as a profession ; 
but it is quite certain that we shall hear a great deal 
more of it under that aspect. It is possible to dis- 
tinguish three kinds of writers at present: the trade, 
including the lower order of journalists, the com- 
pilers, the translators, and those purveyors of fiction 
who simply water the works of others ; the profession, 
including editors, leader-writers, reviewers, and the 
majority of novelists and magazine-writers ; the art, 
including a few individuals who are nothing but 
artists, and many who, like Mr. LANG himself, 
practice the profession as well. The first class may 
be represented by the apothecary; the second by 
the physician; the third by the alchemist, who in 
literature has the power of transmuting baser metals 
to gold. 


It is very difficult nowadays to conceive how the 
belief in witchcraft took such a terrible hold on the 
minds of men. “Giles Corey, Yeoman,” a remark- 
able realistic drama by Miss WILKINS in the Christ- 
mas Harper, shows more convincingly than almost 
anything else we have ever read how this super- 
stition was fostered by envy and malice and imposed 
on rational beings. 





Some mots from the magazines:—“ A Political 
Economist asked once what the ‘Iliad’ proved; 
and, indeed, it is hard to say what the ‘Iliad’ does 
prove, except the truth of the French proverb, 
*‘Cherchez la femme.” “Truth is moderate and 
hesitating ; fiction strikes boldly, and the point of its 
lance is barbed.” “Two negatives may make an 
affirmative, but two falsehoods will never make a 
truth.” “BrowninG had what TENNYSON had not 
—an insatiable curiosity: had he been in the Garden 
of Eden he would have eaten the fruit even before 
the woman.” 


Mr. Kipiina's “The Gipsy Trail,’ a pendent to 
an illustrated article on the gipsies in the Century 
Magazine, has much of the swing and dash which 
has made his verse so popular. It has much also of 
the mechanical trick of repetition in which he is 
wont to indulge, and sense is sacrificed to sound 
more than once, as in this verse :— 

“‘ Morning waits at the end of the world, 
Where winds unhaltered play, 
Nipping the flanks of their plunging ranks 
‘Till the wild sea-horses neigh,” 


In “Dolores” Mr. SWINBURNE hinted at the 
possibility of hell turning out to be heaven after all. 
Mr. St. GeEorGE MIVART, who writes upon “ Hap- 
piness in Hell” in the Nineteenth Century, though 
not exactly of the opinion that hell is celestial 
instead of infernal, concludes that hell in its widest 
sense—namely, as including all those blameless souls 
who do not enjoy the Beatific Vision—must be 
considered as, for them, an abode of happiness, 
transcending all our most vivid anticipations. MR. 
MIVART'S paper will probably attract most attention, 
and after it “Squandered Girlhood,” by the Hon. 
Mrs. LyTrLeTon GELL, an earnest plea for a nobler 
career for our capable maidens than that of the 
vapid round of dissipation; but Mr. KNOWLEs’s 
review is a very special number this month, and 
contains, besides a symposium on the Labour Question 
by Mr. Joun Burns and other Labour leaders, articles 
by Prince Kroporkin, Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, 
Lapy GREY E«GertTon, and Mr. H. D. TRAILL. 
“ Aspects of Tennyson” is Mr. TRAILL’S subject, and, 
though he writes in his‘graver vein, his wit is not 
allowed to slumber altogether. One mot may be 
quoted: “ Posterity, that bumptious abstraction, is 
beginning to be found out.” 


Tue first of the articles on “The Portraits of 
Lord Tennyson” in the Magazine of Art contains re- 
productions of eight portraits, including LAURENCE’s, 
GirRARDoT's, G. F. Wartts’s, WooLNER'S medallion, 
DoyLer's sketch, and a photograph by Mrs. CAMERON. 
The comments by Mr. THEODORE WATTS are of great 
interest. » 


Tue “Unpublished Letters of Charles and 
Mary Lamb” (Cornhill) add somewhat to our 
knowledge of Mr. and Mrs. Norris of Christ’s 
Hospital, whom LAMB regarded as his second father 
and mother. Of these new letters, with the excep- 
tion of one undated, unsigned scrap containing some 
amusing rhymes, MARY'S are more characteristic 
than her brother's. 


AmonG the more notable books of the week are 
Mr. BaArRING-GouLp's “Tragedy of the Csars” 
(METHUEN), two handsome volumes with many illus- 
trations; the late Lorp LytTtTon’s “King Poppy” 
(LONGMANS), bound in white-and-gold, with a frontis- 
piece and marginal notes after the style of “ The 
Ancient Mariner,” printed in red; and “The Purga- 
tory of Dante” (MACMILLAN), an experiment in 
literal verse translation by Mr. C. H. SHADWELL, 
with an introduction by Mr. WALTER PATER. 
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Mr. GeorGe Moore's new book on “ Modern 
Painting,’ which will be published shortly by Mr. 
WALTER Scott, will contain estimates of WHISTLER, 
INGRES, MANET, DEGAS, Puvis DE CHAVANNES, and 
others, as well as discussions of modern art tendencies 
and principles. Much of the matter will have been 
gathered from the pages of THE SPEAKER; but, as 
we can testify, revision with Mr. Moore is a very 
wholesale process ! 


Goop M. FRANCISQUE SARCEY, the critic, has 
been defending M. pe Lesseprs on an original line. 
The excuse which some people have put forward 
that M. pe Lessers did not know of the corruption 
that was being carried on in his name, he thinks 
unworthy of “le Grand Francais.” M. DE LESSEPs, 
of course, knew all about it. Had these operations 
succeeded they would have been pointed at as a 
proof of his genius, like that unhesitating order 
of his—to blow up two million francs’ worth of 
a ship that was blocking the Suez Canal—given 
during a quadrille at a ball on the eve of the open- 
ing. Had Suez been a failure like Panama this 
quadrille incident would have been cited as a levity 
andacrime. It is, alas! reflects M. SARCEY, success 
which justifies everything. As a matter of fact, 
M. pe Lesseps did all these things for which he is 
now being prosecuted before. They are precisely 
the things which earned him the title of “le Grand 
Francais,” and won him the gratitude of the nation. 


HERE is the line of thought on which this fact 
impels M. SARCEY and certain bons esprits like him, 
“qui aiment 4 philosopher sur les choses humaines” : 
To push the Suez enterprise to the end, Lesseps had 
to beat down opposition with “ blows of millions.” 
There were consciences to be bought, and he did 
not hesitate to pay the price they put upon them- 
selves; there were feelings to be soothed, and he 
applied to them liniments taken from the safe of the 
shareholders; there were greeds to be satisfied, and 
he threw into their jaws the honeyed cake which 
CERBERUS devours in the Hades of Virgil. He 
then, as now, juggled with millions, and nobody 
troubled him on the subject because everybody 
knew that there was no other way of managing. 
He covered everything with the ample mantle of 
success. He has done no otherwise in the case of 
Panama. The only difference is that Panama has 
not succeeded. All now turn upon him, and, with the 
ery of Auaustus demanding back his legions from 
VARUS, they say to him, “ Where are our millions?” 
M. SARCEY himself held Panama stock, but he does 
not join in thatery. He persists in thinking M. pe 
LESSEPS “un trés galant homme.” 





M. Rocuerort’s reflections are as characteristic 
as M. SArceyY's. He lays all the blame on the Jews, 
on whom he is quite as bitter as the Reactionary 
M. Drumont. He cites the names of the numerous 
Jews, from Baron ReINACH down, who were 
connected with the affair. He calls it a Jew 
disaster. Here is a specimen of his language— 
it may be interesting as an indication of an 
anti-Semitic spirit breaking out in a new quarter. 
“It is they,” he says, “who have done all 
the evil, organised the siege of consciences, and 
finally strangled the enterprise; and while they 
impudently and safely share the spoils, it is the un- 
fortunate directors of the company, LEsseEps at their 
head, who are dragged before the courts. That is to 
say, that in a few days the thieves will be driving in 
their rich carriages and their costly furs to see the 
Court of Appeal sitting in judgment on those whom 
they have pitilessly robbed.” “The Children of 
Israel,” adds the fierce /ntransigeant, “ who have 


Iy housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in Eat 
London, they should buy Bayvant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of large amount in weekly wages. 


already ruined the country in Algeria and elsewhere 
in its resources and its savings, are now on the point 
of ruining its honour. Let them take our money, 
since their race must have that. Mais, nom d’un 
petit bonhomme! let them at least leave us our 
honesty.” These are side-lights upon the state of 
French feeling, and although they may not portend 
very much, they are significant as far as they go. 





THE annual dinner of the Royal Society is a 
comparatively new institution, but it has already 
secured a place among institutions of the kind 
second to none. On Wednesday three Cabinet 
Ministers graced the board of the men of science, 
and the speeches which were delivered both by 
the statesmen and their hosts were at least up to 
the level of the oratory at the Royal Academy 
banquet. The men of science are more modest than 
the Academicians, and by holding their dinner in 
the late autumn they deprive themselves of the 
meretricious advantages which the season confers 
upon any festive gathering. But their dinner is 
attended by at least as many men of mark as are 
to be found at Burlingten House on the first Satur- 
day in May, and in practical importance the Royal 
Society speeches far outweigh those of the Royal 
Academy. 


Many of our readers may be glad to hear that a 
project is on foot to erect in Géttingen a Denkmal to 
the memory of the two great scientific workers and 
friends—CHARLES FREDERIC GAUSS and WILLIAM 
Weser. That Gittingen should be the site of such 
a memorial is most fitting, for was it not there that 
they were both buried, and was it not also the place 
where these two fellow-workers carried out most of 
their investigations? Not only did GAuss give to 
astronomy a host of new methods both of observa- 
tion and reduction, but his labours in the direction 
of pure mathematics and physics render him alone 
celebrated ; while the name of WEBER, whom we 
have lost only in the last eighteen months, will 
always be remembered in connection with electrical 
science. A fact that is well known, and which 
was the outcome of their two minds, is that 
they erected one of the first, if not the very first, 
electric telegraphs for communication between dis- 
tances. The wire connected the observatory where 
Gauss worked and the private residence of WEBER, 
a distance of about 800 metres, and it was along this 
that they communicated to one another. To raise a 
memorial to such men as these is really an inter- 
national affair, and already most of the learned men 
of Germany, together with some Englishmen and 
Americans, have given their support. Perhaps many 
who read these lines, and who would like to show 
their respect by means of a contribution, will for- 
ward it to the bank of SIEGFRIED BENFEY, in Git- 
tingen. The fund will be open until the Ist of 
April, 1893. 


BesipDEs CARDINAL LAVIGERIE, “the last of the 
Templars,” whose life is fully dealt with elsewhere, 
the obituary since our last issue includes the follow- 
ing names:—ADMIRAL PACORET DE SAINT-Bon, Italian 
Minister of Marine, who, with ApmirAL Brin, the 
present Foreign Minister, transformed the Italian 
navy; the Rigut Rev. Monsignor Munro, Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Glasgow; Mr. A. BROGDEN, 
late M.P. for Wednesbury; GENERAL J. M. PRIMROSE, 
C.S.1., who commanded the Candahar garrison in the 
Afghan War of 1879-1880; the Rev. F. J. A. Hort, 
D.D., Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity at Cam- 
bridge, and one of the New Testament Revision Com- 
mittee; the Rev. G.W. McCRreExg, a well-known Baptist 
minister and active worker in various departments 
of philanthropy ; M. GALLAND, the decorative artist; 





and Mr. W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, an expert in metal- 
lurgical chemistry, and an admirable writer on 
| popular science. 
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A JESUIT PRIEST. 





T was early in spring; one of those tender, languid 
days when, even in London, the air seems full of 
vague promise and mysterious sweetness. Lady 
Arwarton drove through Hyde Park, where the sap 
was rising in the gaunt sooty trees, and the sun 
opening the yellow cups of the crocuses; her eyes 
gazed absently at this and that before her, but they 
saw nothing but her own misery. She was of that 
modern type of beautiful Englishwoman, very tall 
and finely moulded, dark rather than fair, and with 
features so regular that they might seem insipid, but 
in her case the face was lit by a peculiar charm of 
expression, not quick and varying, but sweet and 
dignified, giving a nobility to all she did or said. 
The carriage passed out of the park, whence the 
mass of houses made a soft distance wrapped in a 
grey-blue veil of smoke, into the brawling streets 
again, and it stopped in a squalid corner before a 
little Roman Catholic chapel. Esther Arwarton 
lifted the heavy curtain and went in. Inside it was 
very dim and close; the air heavy with incense— 
you might almost fancy heavy with prayer. It was 
a poor little place. The altars were covered with 
tawdry finery, cheap tinsel, and artificial flowers, 
and the figures of the saints were coarsely painted 
in crude bright colours. The music was bad, the 
voices nasal and sometimes false. Yet the chapel 
was crowded. There were rich and poor there; 
people who came from mere curiosity to hear a 
popular preacher, and those who belong heart and 
soul to the old religion. You might almost have 
known those by their faces, by the purity and 
serenity of them, by the inherited steadfast look of a 
people whose fathers have been faithful unto death, 
a little minority dwelling among those of an alien 
ereed. Those who hold that saints still walk this 
earth may find them among the little Roman Catholic 
communities in England. 

There was a breathless silence when the priest 
ascended into the pulpit. At first sight he seemed 
made to match his chapel—a little ill-shaped man 
with common, dull features, a spatulate nose, heavy 
eyebrows, a large, thick mouth, and small eyes of 
that dingy mixture of dirty green and grey that 
often does duty for brown. You might pass him in 
a crowd, or sit next him in an omnibus (he seemed, 
somehow, suggestive of a crowded omnibus), or see 
him across a counter weighing out groceries, and 
there would be nothing in him to make you look 
twice—unless, perhaps, you caught the expression of 
the ugly little eyes. They were like some dogs’ eyes, 
very sad and very kind. Nor when he began to 
speak was there anything in the tone or quality of 
his voice that suggested an orator; it was rather 
thick, and sometimes hoarse; and his language was 
very simple and direct, without scholarship or refine- 
ment. But he spoke from his heart burning words: 
his earnestness was almost a pain. The man, un. 
lettered, evidently from the lower classes, reminded 
you irresistibly of one of the Disciples of Christ—of 
St. Peter especially—intensely human, a man who 
had sinned deeply, but, for all that, an Apostle. He 
preached in passionate words the renunciation of all 
things earthly, the surrender to God of heart and 
soul. The science of life lay in that perfect sur- 
render: to find what was the Divine Will, and to do 
it ; this was to bear Jerusalem in your heart. 

Esther listened intently, her hands tightly clasped, 
her beautiful head bowed. She had staked her all— 
and had lost it. She had married the only man she 
had ever cared for, and loved him with all the 
passion of her strong, unchanging heart. He had 
the subtle charm of an inconstant nature, the variety, 
the unexpected turns and moods that irresistibly 
attract the slow deep natures, the obstinate hearts 
that could not change if they would. Constancy is 
not a virtue—it is a temperament. Lord Arwarton 
was now under the influence of a woman who had 
neither the beauty nor the intellect, nor even the 
youth of his wife, a woman who had not heart enough 





to care two pins for him or for anybody else, but 
found amusement in exercising her power over 
him. What is one man’s meat is another man’s 
poison: what is one woman’s amusement is another 
woman's pain. LEsther’s pain was growing—so it 
seemed to her—unbearable; but no woman knows 
what she can bear until she has tried. She had been 
married five years and was childless. She tried to 
find “ heart's food” among the sick and poor, who, 
indeed, are not far to seek, and have always their 
poor, struggling hands outstretched, and their 
hungry, suffering eyes turned towards all and any 
who will look their way. But her heart was not 
“at leisure from itself,” and she realised keenly the 
truth that one day a navvy’s wife spoke to her: 
“I’ve many times tried to feel for others, but I’ve 
never felt for others as now I feels for myself.” In 
such a mood as this, the Jesuit priest’s teaching, 
pitiless as it seemed to those in less desperate 
case than herself, had a bitter medicine in it 
that braced her. Roman Catholicism had in itself 
no attraction for her—she could not give up her 
Protestant heritage of choosing for herself. But 
this priest, evidently one who himself “had been 
hurt by the archers,” made of such common clay 
and yet thrilled by so high a purpose, touched her 
profoundly. And the law of perfect obedience, the 
great renunciation, the accord with the Will that 
shapes things and events—-all this made a noble 
creed (whether preached by priest or philosopher) 
to lift her poor wounded soul out of the squalor of 
human life, the frets and jars, the perpetual strain- 
ing after happiness. 

During the whole of that summer Esther attended 
the little chapel. She was not again in London in the 
autumn, and she spent the winter on the Riviera. 
There she heard by chance that the Jesuit preacher 
had left London. He had received a command from 
Rome to return there. His congregation petitioned 
that he might remain with them—he was doing a 
great work among his people. The answer was, 
“Come back at once,” and he had gone forthwith. 
But Esther heard the news as if in a dream—for the 
world had changed with her: her husband had turned 
again to her suddenly with all the tenderness and de- 
votion of their early-married days, and—since neither 
joys nor sorrows ever come singly ina world where it 
never rains but it pours-—the hope of a child had 
come to her. 

That spring Esther and her husband were in 
Rome. I looking back in later years upon that 
time it seemed to Esther that she trod enchanted 
ground. Out of the haze of happy memories there 
remained in her mind visions of the great Campagna 
and the magic purple hills dipped and bathed in the 
broad sunlight; of a terrace shaded by ilex trees 
whence you looked down on the shining city framed 
by the dark boughs; of the little, quiet burial-ground 
overgrown with fragrant violets and overshadowed 
by cypresses, where Keats and the heart of Shelley 
rest; of the yellow Tiber spanned by bridges, and 
with the churches and the palaces rising clear above 
it against the wide orange sky; and in every picture 
the keynote of it all, the dome of St. Peter's, some- 
times seen blue and fairy-like on the edge of the 
horizon, across miles of undulating plain, sometimes 
close at hand, heavy, monstrous, dwarfing everything 
else into insignificance—but always there, making 
Rome what it is. 

One day Lord and Lady Arwarton drove to the 
Catacombs, and thence to Cecilia Metella’s tomb. As 
Esther followed the guide through the dim earthy 
passages she tried to think of the misery, the hunted 
agony of the human beings who had once trodden 
these dusky ways. She tried—and failed, for a great 
flood of happiness like a rising tide washed over her 
and made sorrow seem an impossibility, an anti- 
quated, long-forgotten thing. The ground about 
Cecilia Metella’s tomb was purple with little scented 
violets. Lord Arwarton filled Esther's hands with 
them; and as they drove back along the Appian 
Way, with the sunset transfiguring the city before 
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them, she looked like some beautiful incarnation of 
joy. As they went through the streets, it occurred 
to Lord Arwarton that they would pass the 
door of some church that he wished to visit. 
The interior seemed strangely dark and chill after 
the pomp of the evening sky and the soft lights 
outside. It was almost empty. Two or three 
women were kneeling before a side altar, and a man 
was sweeping the church. Lord Arwarton wandered 
about it, guide-book in hand. Esther sat down on 
one of the chairs behind the kneeling women. She 
had brought in with her the scent of the violets and 
the freshness of the sweet evening air, and her look 
of rapt content contrasted keenly with the anxious, 
careworn look on the other women's faces. The man 
who had been sweeping passed close to Esther, and 
she recognised the Jesuit preacher of the little chapel 
in London. She started to her feet and would have 
spoken to him, but he waved her aside. For one 
moment his kind, sad eyes rested upon her, and then 
he was gone. 

An immense pity for him invaded her heart. She 
longed to tell him that it was a cruelty, an impossi- 
bility, this doctrine of renunciation that he taught ; 
that it was all a mistake, and that life -was magnifi- 
cently happy—a great banquet to which all were 
bidden and where each had his place. The church 
seemed to stifle her, and she stepped out again into 
the air. It had grown suddenly dim, and the Ave 
Maria bells began to ring—first a few solemn warning 
notes, then hurrying into a storm of bells. C. F. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE MAGISTRATES’ BENCH. 

Srr.—May I express the hope that Ministers are not losing 
sight of the grave importance of the question of infusing new 
blood into the magistracy throughout the country? Few 
dwellers in London—and probably very few persons in the 
position of Cabinet Ministers—can have the faintest conception 
of the state of things which prevails in a vast majority of the 
boroughs and counties of England and Wales at present. For 
many years most Lord-Lieutenants have deliberately preferred 
Tories to Liberals when nominating gentlemen for Commissions 
of the Peace, and, as a consequence, when Mr. Gladstone last 
retired from office in 1886, 1 do not think a county bench of 
magistrates could be found, from Berwick to Penzance, where 
the majority was not composed of Tories. But since 1886 the 
state of things has become infinitely worse. The miserable 
attempt to ostracise all supporters of Mr. Gladstone which was 
made in London Society a few years ago was carried to still 
greater lengths in country districts, and hardly a single Glad. 
stonian was added to the Commission of the Peace in the 
counties under the late Administration. Such Liberals as 
were put on the Commission were almost invariably Liberal- 
Unionists. 

In the boroughs things have been but little better. It was, 
indeed, diffieult enough for Liberals to obtain fairplay when 
Lord Selborne was in office, for that estimable gentleman, to 
whose personal virtues I am ready to do fall justice, suffered, 
even when he was a professed Liberal and a member of a Liberal 
Administration, from a curious and apparently incurable bias in 
favour of Conservatism and Conservatives. As for the late Lord 
Chancellor, it is hardly necessary for me to say that his patron- 
age was openly used for the benefit of his ntewadimsed that 
and nothing more.” The result is to be seen in the present 
constitution of the magisterial benches, not merely in Tory 
towns like Liverpool, but in Liberal towns like Leeds and 
Neweastle. 

Here is a seandal of first-class dimensions, with which it is 
obviously the duty of the Government to deal without any 
unnecessary delay. It is impossible to over-estimate the import- 
ance of such a change in the rural magistracy as will give the 
labourers at least some ground for believing that justice will be 
administered to them by bodies of men among whom they have 
some friends and sympathisers. At present we know what the 
labourer’s conception of the county “ beak” usually is—a man 
who is always “down upon the poor,” and who believes more 
implicitly in the commandment, “ Thou shalt not poach,” than in 
any other. If only poor Hodge, caught in some trivial offence 
against the “rights of property,” picking up a dead bird, tres- 
passing, or gathering sticks in a wood, could count upon seeing 
one face not hostile to his order on the bench, his whole con- 
ception of justice as it is administered in England would be 
changed. I call upon Ministers to do their duty in this matter 
boldly and firmly, in the name of justice itself. 





Nor am I at all ashamed to adduce party expediency as a 
reason for making large additions to the magistracy throughout 
the country. I would not ask Lord Herschell to follow the 
example of Lord Halsbury. I would not suggest that he should 
appoint a single man of whose fitness to sit on the magisterial 
bench he entertains the slightest doubt. But I would respect. 
fully point out to him that aseat on the bench isan honour which 
is coveted by hundreds of good citizens, who see in it a mark 
of the confidence which the Government and their neighbours 
repose in those who obtain this position. It is a disastrous thing 
for any political party when its members are practically excluded 
from a particular reward for publie service and private virtue ; 
and the Liberal cause, I assert without hesitation, has suffered in 
the past—-and especially in the recent past—from this kind of 
social and official ostracism. No doubt something is now being 
done by Lord Herschell to redress the balance in the boroughs. 
But he hardly seems to me to be acting with the vigour which 
the occasion demands; whilst he has, as yet, taken no public 
notice of the graver part of the evil, the intolerable manner in 
which the Lord-Lieutenants of Counties have jobbed the Com- 
mission of the Peace for party purposes.—I am, your obedient 
servant, 


Reform Club, November 30th. AN ONLOOKER. 


LETTERS ON THE CLOUDS. 


Srr,—My attention has been called to your reference to me 
in your article on advertising in the last issue of your paper. 
As the remark is caleulated to damage me in my profession, I 
must ask you either to withdraw it or to point out when and 
where I have, either directly or indirectly, made any reference to 
advertisements in connection with my scientifie achievement in 
projecting letters on the clouds.—l am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, Sypnrey HopaeEs. 

23, Baker Street, Portman Square, W. Novy. 30. 

Mr. Sydney Hodges can hardly be serious. We made no charge 
of any kind against him. We merely deplored the fact that 
his ingenious invention would probably in course of time 
he utilised by the enterprising advertiser. This surely was 
a tribute to his ingenuity. It was meant to be nothing 
more.—Ep, SPEAKER. | 





HER PARTING SHAFT. 





| ge eave for ever, my dear sir! 
Your “ pride and prejudice ” ineur 
My wrath beyond all measure : 
I am aweary of your ways, 
So searce and scanty is your praise, 
So seathing your displeasure. 


The poet’s solitude a deux 

Would prove no Heaven on earth to you, 
Whose satire is unswerving ; 

Far rather would you try your hand 

In petty Purgatories planned 
For folk you deem deserving. 


Go, trample fools beneath your feet, 
And sit upon the scorner’s seat, 
And sneer at those about you! 
Whilst as for me ?—I should prefer 
Your Purgatory, my dear sir, 
To Paradise without you. 


ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 





A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





Tue SPEAKER OFFICE, 
Friday, December 2nd, 1892. 

HE Editor's room is piled high with Christmas 
books just now. Probably the most of these 

are very bad: possibly not one of them is very good: 
but what does it matter? The judicious optimist 
will derive comfort from (1) their bulk and (2) their 
titles, and will refrain from perusing their contents. 
From their bulk he perceives that an immense number 
of people are trying to write, and from this he infers 
that in time a few will succeed : consequently he feels 
easy about the future of English literature. For 
although “ the more the merrier” is not exactly true 
of authors, it is certain the more authors we find 
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competing, and the greater their activity, the better 
our chance of a second Shakespeare. Thus we see 
that in ninety-nine bad books there is more hope for 
the future of English literature than in one excellent 
book: and we have no reason to be depressed about 
the Laureateship. 


From their titles I gather that five out of every 
six of these books are written for children. I like 
to think that when this generation of Englishmen 
comes to be judged, with all its cruelties and hypo- 
erisies, it will find pardon for a reason which it 
scarcely thought of pleading—that it has been good 
to children. And when I hear this age nonsensically 
rated as an age of decline, I ask if it is likely that 
England's decay should date from the very moment 
when she began assiduously and intelligently to care 
for the growth of her sons and daughters from their 
eradles up. Unless medical science increases in 
foolishness with the process of the suns, we feed and 
clothe them better. Unless our reformers of educa- 
tion, from Arnold down, have been reactionaries in 
disguise, we give them better teaching and physical 
exercise. Unless Mr. Waugh’s Society is a myth, 
we save numbers of them from malignant torture. 
And if these piles of Christmas books mean any- 
thing, they mean that we are studying to understand 
and minister to the child’s imagination. 





It is not so very long since wiseacres openly 
preached that a parent's first duty was to curb and 
stifle his child’s imagination. They preached it, and, 
what is more, they had their will for awhile. It 
reads oddly to-day; but in the preface of Edgar 
Taylor's delightful “ Gammer Grethel” you may find 
a mild protest addressed to these gentlemen. “‘ Much,” 
says Taylor, “might be urged against that too rigid 
and philosophic (we may rather say, unphilosophic) 
exclusion of works of fancy and fiction from the 
libraries of children, which is advocated by some. 
Our imagination is surely as susceptible of improve- 
ment by exercise as our judgment or our memory ; 
and so long as such fictions only are presented to the 
young mind as do not interfere with the important 
department of moral education, there can surely be 
no objection to the pleasurable employment of a 
faculty in which so much of our happiness in every 
period of life consists.” 





Parents have since begun to see that “the im- 
portant department” of moral education is not, or 
should not be, a “ department” at all. That hideous 
word, which the dictionary explains to meas “ some- 
thing separated and shut up or kept at a distance,” 
is a key to all the cruel stupidity with which well- 
intentioned fathers and mothers used to afflict their 
offspring. The “ Moral Tale” still lingers in our 
midst; but has suffered of a sick decline since Scott 
arose and smote it. No child ever had a healthier 
contempt than he for the good boy stories wherein 


‘‘the moral always consists in good moral conduct being crowned 
with temporal success. ‘Truth is, | would not give one tear shed over 
Little Red Riding Hood for all the benefit to be derived from a 
hundred histories of Jemmy Goodchild. Miss Edgeworth, who has 
with great genius trod the more modern path, is, to be sure, an 
exception from my utter dislike of these moral narratives; but it is 
because they are really fitter for grown people than for children. I 
must say, however, that I think the story of “Simple Susan,” in 
particular, quite inimitable. But ‘“ Waste Not, Want Not,” though a 
most ingenious tale, is, I fear, more apt to make a curmudgeon ofa 
boy who has from nature a close and cautious temper, than to correct 
a careless, idle destroyer of a whip-cord. In a word, I think the 
selfish tendencies will be soon enough acquired in this arithmetical 
BBO oo 





“Socrates was mortal,” say the elementary logic 
books, and we do not repine: but we are always 
coming across fresh reasons why Scott should have 
escaped mortality : and one of these is that he would 
now be rejoicing in the fairy books which Mr. Joseph 
Jacobs, Mr. Standish O'Grady, and Mr. W. B. Yeats 
have recently put forth for the delight of youth. 





The imagination—that, and that only, is what the 
children’s story-teller should aim at. Heaven knows 
they will become moral all too soon. “It would be 
easy,” says Mr. Stevenson, “to leave them in their 
native cloudland where they figure so prettily— 
pretty like flowers and innocent like dogs. They 
will come out of their gardens soon enough, and 
have to go into offices and the witness-box. Spare 
them yet a while, O conscientious parent!” It is a 
silly labour to mutilate their pagan delights with a 
view to the formation of good citizens. I saw, the 
other day, a well-meaning, but wrong-headed, version 
of “Jack and the Beanstalk.” In this, when Jack 
has climbed the beanstalk, a fairy meets him with 
the news that the giant’s treasures, which Jack 
is about to make off with, were originally stolen 
from Jack's father. And all to prevent this death- 
less tale from seeming to encourage theft! Did the 
improving moralist in his heart believe that children 
would have found harm in the original tale? Or 
was Dickens cheating when he wrote that beautiful 
page of “ David Copperfield,” beginning— 

“My father had left a small collection of books, in a little room up- 
stairs, to which I had access (for it adjoined my own) and which nobody 
else in our house ever troubled. From that blessed room ‘ Roderick 
Random,’ ‘Peregrine Pickle,’ ‘Humphrey Clinker,’ ‘Tom Jones,’ 
‘The Vicar of Wakefield,’ ‘Don Quixote,’ ‘ Gil Blas,’ and ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe,’ came out, a glorious host, to keep me company. They kept 
alive my fancy, and my hope of something beyond that place and 
time—they and ‘ The Arabian Nights,’ and the ‘ Tales of the Genii’ 
—and did me no harm; for whatever harm was in some of them was 
not for me; J knew nothing of it.” 





Mention of Dickens reminds me that in starting 
to talk of Christmas books I had no intention at all 
of discussing children and their literature; but to 
put out a complaint about Christmas stories for 
adults. It is too late to elaborate my complaint; 
but briefly it comes to this. I have been reading 
this year’s crop of tales, and they are all too true, or 
too clever, or both. The season wants something 
more artlessly optimistic. Stories full of holly and 
church bells, and snow and goodwill-towards-men, 
are poor enough as a rule, but somehow, about this 
time of year, I begin to hanker afterthem. A turkey 
is trivial eating, for that matter: yet we should 
deplore its absence from the Christmas table. And 
just now I want my stories to have a Christmassy 
flavour in them. It is a passing taste: it only lasts 
for about « fortnight in the year: and I have still 
fifty weeks left in which to judge a story on its 
merits as a work of art alone. But when I settle 
myself in the train, homeward bound for this 
fortnight of happy sentiment, and pick up a 
Christmas number from the heap of book-stall 
literature beside me, I do dislike to find myself 
confronted with a tale of East End murder or West 
End adultery. For why should we have Christmas 
numbers at all if it be not understood that the 
season has, or should have—a literature of its own ? 
A. T. Q. C. 








REVIEWS. 


SIR HENRY PARKES’S CAREER. 
Firry Years 1x THe Makino or Avstrattan History. By Sir 

Henry Parkes, K.C.M.G, London: Longmans. 
IR HENRY PARKES has attracted more atten- 
tion in England than most colonial politicians 
The breadth of his views, his commanding eloquence, 
and his strong individuality have caused him for 
many years to be regarded here as the foremost of 
Australian statesmen. These volumes tell in detail 
the story of his life and career in New South Wales. 
We could very well have spared some of the detail, 
which we fear will not be found of much interest 
except to those either living in New South Wales or 
intimately acquainted with its local politics. Sir 
Henry has thought it necessary to give long extracts 
from his many speeches. The general reader will 
think the book overloaded with them, though they 
certainly add to its value as a history, inasmuch as 
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they give us a clearer insight into his policy and 
methods. On the other hand, those who have the 
patience to read these speeches will find much to 
reward them. Sir Henry possesses a great gift of 
simple and stately eloquence. He is at his best 
when dealing with the largest subjects. Some of 
his phrases have become historic, such as his famous 
reference at Melbourne to “the crimson thread of 
kinship” which unites all the English-speaking 
peoples; and at all times he may be trusted to lift 
debate out of the commonplace of detail, and to 
take a comprehensive and statesmanlike view of 
the subject under discussion. There have been 
other colonial politicians who were probably greater 
orators—the late Mr. Dalley, for example—but Sir 
Henry Parkes is a great debater, and in that respect 
stands head and shoulders above any other Aus- 
tralian public man. His courage has never failed 
him even in the hour of defeat, and there is no 
possibility of mistaking his opinion on any subject 
of which he speaks. 

Sir Henry came as an emigrant to Sydney in 
July, 1839. For eight years he tells us he never 
ventured to take a part in public affairs. He was 
fully occupied in the daily struggle for existence. 
But from his earliest years he had apparently been 
drawn into politics. In England as a youth he had 
watched the agitation for the Reform Bill. He had 
heard Attwood and Lawless and Shiel and O'Connell. 
He had listened to George Thompson and Cobbett 
and Pemberton, and to “that thunderous preacher,” 
as he calls him, John Angell James. These he claims 
as his teachers, together with the living poets of his 
time, Byron, Moore, Shelley, and Leigh Hunt. In 
Australia he had made friends with whom he eagerly 
talked politics. But it was not till 1848 that he 
began his political career by taking an active part 
in promoting the election to Parliament of Robert 

we, the late Lord Sherbrooke, then a resident of 
Sydney. The point on which the election turned 
was the continuance of the system of transporting 
British convicts to New South Wales. Mr. Lowe 
and Sir Henry were both strong anti-transportation 
men. Lowe was elected, and in 1852, after continuous 
agitation, the system ceased. 

Sir Henry’s first speech was made on this subject. 
He calls it a sorry failure. But the anti-transporta- 
tion movement had brought him into prominence. 
He had waged a successful war with Wentworth, 
then the first statesman of New South Wales, who 
had called him an “arch-Anarchist.” In 1849 he 
started the Empire newspaper, and in 1854 was first 
elected to the New South Wales Parliament. 

He was living at that time at an astonishing rate. 
“Sitting up all night,” he says, “ was a recreation to 
me. I did not know what weariness could mean.” 
Day and night he was at work, often thirty-six or 
forty-eight hours without going to bed. But his 
worldly prospects, never very brilliant, were made 
still worse by his constant devotion to public work, 
and at the end of seven years he had to abandon the 
Empire. It had done good work in its day, and we 
are inclined to agree with Sir Henry that his paper 
created in New South Wales “the first distinct party 
with a Liberal creed and the means of vigorous 
action.” 

In 1861 he was sent by the New South Wales 
Government to England as a Commissioner of Emi- 
gration. His colleague on this occasion was the 
brilliant W.B. Dalley, who years later was the Minister 
responsible for sending the Australian contingent 
of troops to the Soudan. In England Sir Henry made 
many valuable acquaintances. Thomas Carlyle 
received him kindly on many occasions, and was his 
correspondent afterwards. Among many pleasant 
reminiscences of the philosopher Sir Henry prints a 
list of books Carlyle advised him to read. A curious 
list it is, and we agree with Sir Henry, who dryly 
doubts whether many persons would adopt the selec- 
tion. He also met Tom Hughes and Cobden, and he 
tells us that it was Cobden himself who first firmly 
converted him to the principles of Free Trade, in 





which he has never since wavered, though in his 
early years he “had been bitten by the doctrine of 
fostering infant industries.” 

On his return to Sydney he again entered Parlia- 
ment, and in 1866 took office for the first time as 
Colonial Secretary in the Ministry of Sir James 
Martin. He proved himself a bold and capable 
administrator till he left office with the Ministry in 
1868. In 1870 financial troubles again overwhelmed 
him. He declined to offer himself as a candidate for 
Parliament. In his absence, however, he was 
nominated and elected, but, impatient of the criticism 
which assailed him, he almost immediately resigned 
his seat in a fit of petulance. He was out of Parlia- 
ment for two years, during which he wrote for the 
press and was engaged in an attempt to establish 
the Trans-Pacific mail route to England vid America. 

In 1872 he once more entered Parliament as 
member for EastSydney, and, after fruitless attempts 
to form a Ministry without his aid, he was sent for 
by the Governor and entrusted with the formation 
of his first Ministry, which lasted till 1875. He again 
took office as Premier in 1877, though his Administra- 
tion only lasted four months; and was for a third 
time, in 1878, at the head of a Government, which 
lasted till 1883. During his term of office he under- 
took a second voyage to England for the sake of his 
health. He left Australia at the end of 1881, and 
made a sort of royal progress through America and 
England. He stayed with Tennyson, and frequently 
met Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Bright, and others of our 
public men. He records an interesting conversation 
with Mr. Gladstone at the House of Commons. Sir 
Henry had said that a common charge against Mr. 
Gladstone was that he was indifferent to the 
Colonies and their connection with England. He 
speaks of Mr. Gladstone as being “visibly sur- 
prised,” and demanding proof. Sir Henry himself 
says he never read any report of Mr. Gladstone’s 
speeches nor any writing of his which would give 
the semblance of truth to this imputation. 

Returning toSydney,Sir Henry’s Government was 
defeated, and he once more visited England, meeting 
all sorts of people, from Robert Browning to Mr. 
De Ricci, who took him to a Fair Trade meeting. Sir 
Henry was not much impressed. “I left Mr. De Ricci 
with his friends, and preferred the street.” 

Once back in Sydney he found himself in opposi- 
tion. His old friend, Mr. Dalley, the acting head of 
the Government, had just decided upon sending a 
contingent of Australian troops to the Soudan. 
Parliament had been dissolved in the previous year, 
and Sir Henry no longer had a seat in the House. 
But the Soudan project met with his fiercest opposi- 
tion in the Press, mainly on the ground that no such 
crisis had arisen as to call for so serious a step. He 
was attacked on all sides, but with characteristic 
courage fought an election in the very midst of the 
storm and was returned for Argyle; while at the 
next General Election he defeated the Premier in the 
electorate of St. Leonards, and in 1887 was once more 
Prime Minister of New South Wales. Under this 
Administration the State railways were freed from 
Government patronage and placed under an inde- 
pendent commission, and the Additional Naval 
Defence Bill was passed. But public opinion was 
most moved by Sir Henry’s resolute attitude on the 
subject of Chinese Emigration. He was determined 
to restrict it, on the ground that it was his duty “to 
preserve the type of the British nation” in New 
South Wales, and “ to terminate a moral and social 
pestilence.” He successfully carried his Bill, and, 
whatever may be thought of its principles in Eng- 
land, there is no doubt it met with almost universal 
assent in Australia, where the rapid influx of 
Chinese had become a positive curse. 

In 1888 Sir Henry was defeated, and resigned ; 
but, in 1889, he was once more called upon to form 
a Ministry. This Ministry lasted till October, 1891 ; 
and during its term Sir Henry called a conference of 
leading men from all the Colonies to discuss the 
question of an Australian Federation. Almost 
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everyone approved of the principle, but none of 
the Colonies were agreed as to the details. Sir Henry 
introduced a Bill on the subject in the New South 
Wales Parliament, but the great Australian strike 
supervened, he himself met with a serious accident, 
and the Ministry were defeated before any effective 
steps could be taken. Since then nothing has been 
done till within the last few weeks, when the subject 
was revived by Mr. Barton, Attorney-General in 
Sir George Dibbs’ Ministry. The issue is still very 
doubtful. There are many difficulties in the way, 
chief among them being the great variations in the 
tariffs of the various Colonies, and, on the whole, the 
lack of popular interest in the movement. Sir Henry 
devotes much space to a history of the movement he 
originated ; he is an intense believer in it, and is still 
in hopes of its success. But we very much doubt 
if any practicable scheme has yet taken hold of any 
large section of the people, and until this happens 
of course the success of the idea is hopeless. 

In the last chapters of the book Sir Henry 
attempts to give an estimate of his own character. 
He believes himself to be “a proud but thoroughly 
unselfish man.” He claims during his life to have 
pursued three main objects. He has striven, he 
says, to win the first place in Australian progress 
for New South Wales; he has tried to promote the 
sentiment of Australian union; and he has clung to 
the idea of the expanding greatness and integrity of 
the Empire. He has been, in our opinion, a most 
capable statesman and a thoroughly honest admin- 
istrator. He tells us he carried scruple so far as to 
refrain from ever using a Government stamp for a 
private letter during all his years of office. All this 
is true enough. His worst faults have been faults of 
temper. He has never himself had any grasp of 
detail. He has rather despised small men and small 
causes. His personal vanity and his own achieve- 
ments and powers have led him at times to form 
harsh and uncharitable judgments, not only of his 
opponents, but of his colleagues and friends. Nothing 
could be in worse taste than the petty and spiteful 
criticisms in this book directed against the present 
Premier of New South Wales and against some of 
his old colleagues, including his successor in the 
leadership of the Free Trade party. A comic paper 
in Sydney once called him “The great Hi Ham.” 
No nickname was ever better deserved, and his atti- 
tude towards the rest of mankind explains why, with 
all his vast ability as a statesman, he has never been 
popular as a man. 

But for all that, he is, in our opinion, the greatest 
political force for good there has ever been in 
Australia. And his sound judgment, his magnifi- 
cent courage, his splendid eloquence, and his lofty 
patriotism will be remembered for years to come, 
when all men shall have forgotten the blemishes in 
a life so full of devoted service to the Empire of 
England. 





PICTURES OF OLD LONDON. 
Loxpox. By Walter Besant. London: Chatto & Windus, 


Nosopy, unless indeed it be Mrs. Oliphant, wields a 
defter pen than Mr. Walter Besant. He has mas- 
tered the craft, if not the art of authorship. Let 
those sneer who may; it is a cunning trade, and no 
man or woman ever succeeded in it without taking 
great pains. 

Mr. Besant, notwithstanding that his pen seems 
always in his hand, is a “full” man as well as a 
“ready” one. His great skill in using up his 
materials ought not to blind us to the fact that he 
has materials to use up. This new book of his on 
“ London,” though doubtless hastily composed with 
intent to please, is no mere réchauffé of stale quo- 
tations or patchwork of familiar passages. Mr. 
Besant has aliving knowledge of his vast and un- 
wieldy theme. The Frenchman who wrote a book 
on the “Ocean” hardly undertook a bigger task. 
Southwark alone demands a life, whilst Shoreditch 
might absorb the leisure of two generations. 





Mr. Besant is before everything else a novelist. 
He loves to tell a tale. Topography is all very well, 
costume is a little better ; but Tom, Dick, and Harry, 
Alice, Mary, and Jane, are best of all. We have a 
friend whose favourite reading is the series of 
volumes called “Howell's State Trials,’ which he 
has well-nigh by heart, but who none the less once 
confessed to us that what he best liked was poring 
over the jury-lists containing the names of the jury- 
men sworn in each case. They were redolent of life, 
and, so he declared, he could sit for an hour together 
piecing out the lives of these dead jurors. Mr. 
Besant has a good deal of the same spirit, although, 
of course, he is far too busy a man to sit gloating 
over jury-lists. Still, whenever he decently can, in 
the volume before us he tags on to his descriptions 
a tale of some William Blakeney, “a shuttle-maker 
by trade and a pilgrim by profession,” or of a young 
married couple, Hugh le Bevan and Alice his wife, the 
inventory of whose household furniture as it existed 
in the year 1337 has been happily preserved. 

The scheme of the book is “ to present pictures of 
the City of London showing the streets, the build- 
ings, and the citizens at work and at play—above 
all, the citizens,” and it is divided into nine chapters, 
which cover the period from after the Romans to 
the comparatively modern times of dapper little 
George the Second, of whom we read in Lord 
Henry’s priceless Memoirs. 

Mr. Besant has, we need scarcely say, an eye for 
detail. It is part of his excellent method. He loves 
an inventory of furniture, a catalogue of a library, a 
price-list, an account-book. On page 325 he writes, 
“TI have before me a bundle of documents, on which 
I lighted by accident, containing the household 
accounts of a respectable family for the years 1677- 
1679. And I propose, by means of these accounts, 
to reproduce the household daily life of a bourgeois 
well-to-do family of the time.” And Mr. Besant 
keeps his word over several pages. The consumption 
of beer puzzles him. The household consisted of 
eight grown-up persons and a baby, and they drank 
between them, according to these accounts, thirty- 
six gallons every week, or nearly three quarts a 
head per diem. Other items in the accounts are 
hard to explain, which, in our judgment, is the best 
possible proof of their genuineness. 

The Hearnes and the Ritsons and other famous 
antiquaries were learned men, and their works are 
free from all affectation of readableness, but did any 
one of them know what a bean-tansy was? Mr. 
Besant knows, and tells us on page 375. The variety 
of intoxicating drinks known to our ancestors was 
enormous and bewildering. We doubt whether 
even Mrs. Gamp could have pronounced them all 
good. 
But Mr. Besant is not all victuals and drink. In 
a pleasing chapter he calls old John Stow, the famous 
antiquary, back to life, and in his excellent company 
perambulates the London streets as they were in 
1603. This was a plague-year, as well as the year 
1625, and the more terribly famous 1665. You may 
read of schools and almshouses, of halls and palaces, 
of gateways and churches. It is too huge a subject 
for any mortal man, even a nineteenth century 
novelist, to weld into one harmonious whole. Mr. 
Besant attempts nothing of the kind, but he must 
be a very learned man or a very dull one who does 
not find some addition to his learning, some tickling 
of his wit, in “ London.” 

We have, however, one fault to find with the book, 
and that is the worrying way in which the pictures 
are scattered at random up and down its pages. 
We maintain there should be some close relevance 
between picture and page. Mr. Besant seems first to 
have written his book—obviously the right thing to 
do—and then to have handed it over to somebody 
who, having a number of blocks in his possession, 
has simply peppered the pages with pictures, regard- 
less of the text, with which, for all we know, he may 
yet be totally unacquainted. The pictures are pretty 
enough in themselves, and relate to London. That 
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apparently was thought to be enough. We protest 
in the interests of the thing called “ Book,” and 
pass on. 


THE JOYS OF ANGLING, 


Days in Crover. By The Amateur Angler. London: Sampson 
Low, Marston & Co, 


READERS of the Fishing Gazette will be delighted 
to have this dainty little volume in their pos- 
session, for not only is it a thing of beauty in 
itself, but it will recall many a pleasant hour spent 
with the writer. The Amateur Angler is a well- 
known man of affairs, immersed, on most days, in the 
business of life; but he would never have attained 
his success in business if he had not known when to 
exchange days of work for days of leisure; and in 
these pages he tells us, in delightful prose, the story 
of some of these clover days. 

The spirit of Izaak Walton, noblest of City 
merchants, and gentlest of anglers, is strong within 
him, and he has, too, something of Izaak’s gift in the 
way of writing; so that, as you travel with him by 
flowing stream or bounding sea, you are made to feel 
the freshness of the air, the beauty of the scene, and 
the wholesome simplicity of the angler’s heart. He 
has an eye, too, which can see the little life around 
us as well as the greater life which commonly absorbs 
the thoughts of men. Here, for example, is a passage 
that we select from a delightful chapter on grayling 
fishing. It seems to us to be not unworthy of Gilbert 
White himself. 


“ As I was hurrying, the other day, on fish destruction bent, I 
was suddenly stopped by a curious adventure on the pavement. One 
insect had got another by the throat, and was struggling to carry him 
along from one side of the path to the other: it was like a puny 
infant of four trying to carry a fat thirty-pound baby. I touched the 
murderer with the point of my stick, a little black wretch, something 
over an inch in length; he dropped his victim, a grasshopper quite as 
big as himself, turned, cocked up his tail, which seemed to have eyes 
in it, stared at the stick as much as to say,‘ Who are you? do that 
again if you dare!’ Then he turned again, seized his wriggling 
prey, and was making off with it. I again gave hima poke. ‘ Hey- 
ho,’ thinks he, ‘there is something up; I must be off.’ He started, 
leaving the dying hopper on the pavement. When he had got a yard 
away | retired three or four yards; he stopped, cocked up his perky 
tail. ‘ Hey-ho,’ says he again, ‘the coast is clear; I am not going to 
leave that fat grasshopper for nothing.’ Then he began circling round 
and round, gradually moving, till he was within a few inches, then he 
stopped, cocked up his tail as usual, and pretended to look surprised, 
as if he had never seen a grasshopper before in his life. ‘ Hello,’ says 
he, ‘why, that must be a hopper!’ Then he made a rush at him, 
seized him by the throat, and was making off, when I again inter- 
rupted him. Then he threw him down in disgust towards the hedge. 
I did not think it necessary to arrest him. The performer in 
this small tragedy used to be called, when I was a country boy, the 
devil's coach-horse, and I know of no other or more appropriate name 
for him.” 


It is all a question of eyes and no eyes. The 
Amateur Angler had eyes for this little tragedy of 
the pavement, which most would pass by unseeing; 
and, having seen, he can tell the story with all the 
zest of a war correspondent looking on at the battle 
of Gettysburg. In many another passage not less 
worthy of being quoted, we have proof of the close- 
ness of observation, gentleness of spirit, and literary 
power of the writer. The narrative of holidays by 
Welsh and Midland streams, though of special interest 
to fishermen, may be read by everybody with keen 
enjoyment; nor do we know a book which can be 
more warmly commended to those who seek a pleasant 
volume with which to while away the hot hours of a 
summer afternoon in the country than this, which 
for its second title might have been fairly called 
“The Recreations of a Publisher.” 





IN A JAPANESE GARDEN. 


Tue Garpen or Japan: A Year’s Diary or rrs Frowers. By F.T. 
Pigott. With four pictures by Alfred East. London and 
Orpington : George Allen. 


Tuts is a pretty book on an engaging subject. To 
the flowers with which Nature has bedecked Japan 


travellers in that country have repeatedly given 
prominent mention, and native writers have pub- 





lished libraries of works on their brightness and 
charm. Albums of flowers must be familiar to all 
those who know anything of the pictorial art of the 
country, and botanists will yield a ready tribute to 
the accuracy of the representations which they con- 
tain. Being essentially an artistic and pleasure- 
loving people, the Japanese have instituted a 
succession of festivals to commemorate the coming 
into bloom of their most admired flowers. With 
almost religious fervour they go out into the orchards 
in February to gaze on the plum blossom ; in April, 
the cherry trees claim their attention ; in the end of 
the month they admire the tree-peony ; in May they 
grow enthusiastic about the wistaria; in June they 
visit the iris beds; in August they make pilgrimages 
to the lotus ponds; in the beginning of November 
they look at the chrysanthemums, and during the 
whole month they delight themselves in the brilliant 
tinges of the maple leaves. 

Following to a certain extent on these lines, Mr. 
Pigott has arranged his year’s diary of the flowers, 
and describes with quite Japanese enthusiasm the 
perennial succession of floral displays which diversify 
the months. It is not so much from the rarity of the 
flowers that the Japanese flora is so remarkable, as 
from the wonderful growth of the plants and the 
profusion of the blossoms. By far the majority of 
the plants are known in this country, but the 
difference between them when in full bloom there 
and here is as great as that which separates an 
Himalayan rose from one grown in an English 
nursery garden. But the extraordinary abundance 
of blossom is in some degree attributable to art. 
What that art is remains a secret in the breasts of 
the native gardeners. Mr. Pigott speaks of plum 
trees which are often thirty or forty years old, and 
which are covered at the appropriate season with 
cascades of blossom, “the young flowering branches 
being arranged with a profound art.” One of the 
most curious fancies of the Japanese is their craze 
for artificially dwarfed flower-trees. This is all the 
more remarkable as they undoubtedly entertain a 
profound admiration for nature in all its simplicity, 
but, just as they delight in designing imitation 
hills and cascades in their gardens, so they take 
a pleasure in growing a tree in a _ flower-pot. 
But of whatever eccentricities they may be guilty 
their taste is so true that the results cannot 
fail to be beautiful. As a specimen of a gentleman’s 
garden, Mr. Pigott describes that of Count Okuma, 
who is to be congratulated on having escaped from 
the murderous attack lately made upon him by 
assassins at Tokio. “As you step from the veran- 
dah.” says Mr. Pigott, “the calculated convenience 
of the stepping-stones first, and then the gold fish in 
a huge Chinese tank of clearest water, fill in a 
pleasant moment. The lawn has never yet known 
the whirr of the patent mower, but is kept soft and 
smooth and trim by an army of men, who minister 
to its daily sleekness with small reaping-hooks and 
scissors. Walking delicately, you come to the dry 
watercourse, its stepping-stones laid with marvellous 
care. With an eye to effect? No; apparently there 
is no effect at all, everything seems so natural and 
in its place; the only care has been to efface all 
trace of effort. Every stone has been selected for 
shape and colour and fitness, the larger ones at » 
great price. . . . The minute labour of crossing 
the stream accomplished, a clump of tree-peonies 
invites you to dwell awhile before you climb the 
tiny Fujiyama beyond. Then a path set in a 
graceful line and hedged with many-tinted maples— 
green and white, orange, crimson, brown—leads you 
up to the miniature precipitousness of the mountain, 
modelled after that peerless one, the worship of all 
Japan. On its summit a shrine and a resting-place, 
from which you may look back on the beautiful 
simplicity of a Japanese house, a harmony in brown 
wood and cream-coloured mats, with here and there 
a flash of light as the sun strikes on some half-hidden 
gold screen or sliding door.” 

But though the Japanese regard their flowers 
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through the medium of art, they still keep a place in 
their hearts for sentiment connected with them. So 
intense is their sympathetic admiration for them 
that, after the manner of their brother Orientals 
and modern Westerns, they endow each with a 
symbolical attribute or fancy, and look upon many 
of them as emblems of all the virtues and blessings 
known to man. No native would for an instant 
misunderstand the pine branches and waving sprigs 
of bamboo which stand at every doorway on New 
Year’s Day ; nor would he be content if these symbols 
of long life and uprightness should be absent from 
his threshold. The plum, as the herald of that 
season when a young man’s fancy lightly turns to 
thoughts of love, is held to be the emblem of mar- 
riage, and the struggling Lespedeza is held in high 
esteem in memory of the fabled amours of the 
Lespedeza maiden with her lover the stag. The 
camellia, on the other hand, is regarded as unlucky 
from the fact that its blossoms fall off whole in a 
way which is unpleasantly suggestive to the 
Japanese of the effect of the executioner’s sword. 
But for details on this and other subjects connected 
with the flowers of Japan we must refer our readers 
to Mr. Pigott’s fascinating pages, which are effec- 
tively illustrated from native drawings, and with 
four sketches by Mr. Alfred East. 





JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


Joun G. Wurrtrer, tue Porr or Freepom. By W. 8. Kennedy. 
(‘ American Reformers Series.”) New York : Funk & Wagnalls 
Company. 


Tue fashion which at present so widely obtains of 
publishing the biography of a notable man during 
his lifetime is one which is to be seriously deplored. 
Such a life cannot, in the nature of things, be a well- 
weighed, dispassionate work ; it cannot, as it should, 
be written in accordance with the advice of Othello— 


“ Nothing extenuate, 
Nor set down aught in malice.” 


This fashion is, it is to be feared, but a symptom of 
the journalising of literature; just as we have 
our newspapers with their frequent “ interviews” 
and their pigeon-holes crammed with memoirs that 
await their subjects’ deaths to be published, so we 
have an ever-increasing number of “lives,” and 
“ studies” of yet living men and their works : lives 
and studies which, as has been said, cannot carry 
the weight, nor, in many cases, the information that 
they should, but which possess the great advantage 
of being ready for reissue with an additional chapter 
almost before the breath is qut of the body of the 
man of whom they treat. 

This subject has somewhat forcibly claimed our 
attention in reading the latest volume issued by the 
Funk & Wagnalls Company in their “American Re- 
formers” series. The work is by Mr. William Sloane 
Kennedy, and is a life of the late John Greenleaf 
Whittier, written during his lifetime, and now pub- 
lished just after his death. The advent of this 
volume, too, leads us to regret the somewhat limiting 
effect of the popular craze for series. Whittier did, 
it is true, yeoman’s service in the cause of abolition, 
but if his biography was to find a place in a series, 
that series should have been the “ American Men of 
Letters.” The poet, it is certain, who identifies him- 
self with any “ cause ’’—especially in the early days 
of his poethood—does so at imminent peril to his 
fame as poet. “ Whittier the abolitionist will be 
gratefully remembered when it is forgotten that he 
wrote verses,” said, in effect, an English critic on 
the poet’s death. Such meaningless criticism is as 
inconclusive as it is sweeping. Whittier made, we 
all know, a noble stand with Garrison and many 
other enthusiastic anti-slavery men; he sang stirring 
songs in the cause of abolition; he endured incessant 
insults and contumely ; went, indeed, at one time in 
danger of his life; yet he held firmly by the side 
which he had chosen because he conceived it to te 





right. All honour be to him as a reformer, but—in 
despite of the English criticism quoted above, in spite 
of Messrs. Funk and Wagnalls putting this volume in 
their “ Reformers ” series, in spite of Mr. Kennedy’s 
accentuation of Whittier’s anti-slavery crusade (an 
accentuation obviously done to make the square 
man fit the round hole—the life of the poet suit the 
“Reformers” series); in spite of all these things— 
Whittier remains to us chiefly remarkable, chiefly 
lovable, on account of his poetry. 

Let us acknowledge gladly the good points of 
Mr. Kennedy’s book. The first appendix, for in- 
stance, a “reference table for dates,” is particularly 
useful in this volume—in a well-ordered biography 
it would have been unnecessary ; the second, biblio- 
graphical, appendix is useful so far as it goes, but, 
unfortunately, it only includes rare and early 
editions; the growing custom of adding a biblio- 
graphy to the lives of men of letters is an excellent 
one, but it requires to be a careful and complete 
compilation. Even now all too many books are 
published without an index. Mr. Kennedy has, 
however, furnished one to his book, and this cer- 
tainly should count for righteousness; yet here, 
again, we can but justly grumble, for we find 
references indexed to persons of whom the barest 
mention is made in the text, while many more im- 
portant references—notably three or four to Tenny- 
son—remain unindexed. 

The biographical part of the book is rambling 
and inconsequent, introducing long passages about 
persons or events that have but the very slightest 
connection with the story of the poet's life, and 
chronologically skipping about in a manner that is 
most distressing. Nearly half of the book is devoted 
to the anti-slavery contest. The most interesting 
chapter, perhaps, is that on “ Whittier at Home,” 
and to it various visitors’ accounts are laid under 
contribution for quotable passages. 

Perhaps we are not far from discovering the 
secret of the inclusion of this volume in a “ Reformers” 
series, when we imagine Mr. Kennedy as modestly 
feeling his inability adequately to treat of Whittier 
as poet. This suggests itself tous as the explanation 
on reading Mr. Kennedy’s more especially literary 
chapters. These are mainly taken up in stickling 
for the historical veracity of such ballads as 
“ Barbara Frietchie,” “Skipper Ireson’s Ride,” and 
others, when who that really cares for the poems, 
cares whether they are strictly true or not? They 
are true for us since the poet penned them. Who 
cares one whit less for Browning’s “How They 
Brought the Good News from Ghent to Aix” on 
learning that the story of it is a pure invention of 
the poet’s? Another chapter is devoted to telling all 
whom it may concern on what slight stories the 
poet has founded some of his works. Let Mr. 
Kennedy speak for himself: “In glancing behind the 
scenes at the apparatus by which he has produced 
his tableaux, the object mainly has been to show 
how genius can glorify the baldest material, and 
by a skilful mise en scéne turn it into an immortal 
work of art.” Truly a lame and impotent conclusion 
which it scarcely required the genius of a William 
Sloane Kennedy to arrive at. 

Our biographer’s critical acumen is sufficiently 
well shown by his inability to praise Whittier’s 
beautiful little ballad on the Relief of Lucknow 
without calling it the best that was written on 
the subject, and continuing thus—‘“ Late in his life 
Tennyson wrote a wretched piece of fustian on the 
subject. The closing lines are good”! This is 
sublime. Again Sir Oracle opens his mouth— 
“Always in proportion to the strength and tender- 
ness of the religious feeling is the weakness of the 
art”! The refinement of Mr. Kennedy’s literary 
style, like his literary judgment, is best criticised 
by quotation. On p. 52 we are told that Whittier 
“showed the old party the back seams of his stock- 
ings in an unmistakable way;” and elsewhere we 
have reference to the “ everlasting wrangle and jaw 
of the Garrisonians,” 
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Despite such friends as Mr. Kennedy, Whittier 
remains, and is likely to remain, one of the people’s 
beloved poets; and, laying down the life of the 
“reformer,” we take up the volume of the poet's 
works and re-read the beautiful idyll, “ Among the 
Hills ” :— 

“ For still in mutual sufferance lies 
The secret of true living : 
Love scarce is love that never knows 
The pleasure of forgiving.” 


We forgive you for your book, Mr. Kennedy, in that 
it has sent us once again to the poet’s own writings. 


FICTION. 
For.ep. By the Hon. Mrs. Henniker, author of “Sir George,"’ etc. 
Three vols, London: Hurst & Blackett. 


Lavra Rurnven’s Wipownoop, By C, J. Wills and John Davidson. 
Three vols. London: Lawrence & Bullen. 

Tue Towrr or Tappro. By Ouida. In three vols. London: 
William Heinemann. 


To write the ordinary society novel is an achieve- 
ment which no young lady of the day thinks beyond 
her capacity, as the wearied reviewer can sadly 
testify. Indeed, such a novel might almost write 
itself, so familiar have the ingredients of which it is 
composed become. Who does not know the stock 
scenes of such a tale—the private-view scene, the 
boudoir scene (this sometimes tearful, but as a rule 
passionate), the first night at the Lyceum scene, the 
park scene, the river scene, the Monte Carlo scene, 
and so on ad nauseam? And who does not know the 
characters—the strong man, whose strength does 
not, apparently, extend to his head; the wicked 
weak man, whose weakness is not incompatible with 
quite an abnormal display of strength in certain 
directions; the nobleman, whose education was ap- 
parently begun in Whitechapel and finished at 
Tattersall’s; the literary heroine, whose masterpiece 
is admired by everybody save the unsympathetic 
husband, but whose grammar, when she happens in 
the course of the story to write a note to a friend— 
(probably the note in which she gives a hesitating 
negative to the improper proposals of the wicked 
weak man)—is sadly defective? We all know them, 
and no one can refrain from the expression of a 
pious hope that the writing of such novels may some 
day be treated by the law as a misdemeanour.- But 
to write a novel which, whilst dealing with society, is 
well-constructed, well-written, ingenious in plot, and 
full of character and incident, is beyond the reach 
of our average young lady. Mrs. Henniker has so 
far succeeded in doing this that her new book goes 
far to justify the high hopes which her earlier works 
led the critics to entertain. “Foiled” is, indeed, an 
excellent story, and it marks an immense advance in 
power both of conception and execution on the part 
of the writer. The society scenes are bright and un- 
conventional, and some of the local pictures—notably 
those of Yorkshire and Scotland—are clearly the 
work of an artist who has studied nature at first 
hand. Indeed, we are inclined to rank these little 
sketches of Highland moors and Yorkshire lanes 
among the best things in a book in which there is 
much that is good. The plot, too, if it is not 
particularly novel, is interesting and well-contrived, 
keeping the reader’s attention fixed from first to 
last. There are some delightful characters sketched 
with vigour and freshness in the course of the story, 
whilst Mrs. Henniker succeeds in hitting off some of 
the salient characteristics of the social life of to-day 
with admirable skill. If one or two of the leading 
characters had been less conventional, and if so 
much of the story had not turned upon the trite 
theme of unnecessary conjugal misunderstandings, 
“ Foiled” would have taken its place in the front rank 
of novels of the year. A little more practice will 
give the author greater self-confidence, and lead her 
to trust entirely to her own vein of distinct 
originality. Where she falls short now is where she 
has been under the inspiration of other writers; but 





though it is only fair to her to point this out for her 
future guidance, it must not be supposed that 
“Foiled” is anything but a distinct success. The 
healthy, open-air atmosphere which pervades the 
story, the keenness of observation which is revealed 
on the part of the author, the bright little touches of 
satire in which the tale abounds, the unforced pathos 
of many of the episodes, and the excellent English, 
which of itself distinguishes the book from the whole 
cargo of conventional society novels, all make it a 
grateful change to a reader surfeited with the 
average outpourings of the British novelist. Besides, 
if “Foiled” had not possessed these exceptional 
virtues, much would have been forgiven to Mrs. 
Henniker for the sake of such delightful portraits as 
those of Mr. Prosser, Q.C., M.P., Little Jos, and Mr. 
Wordie. <A novelist who can give us these will 
always be welcomed by the public. 

In “Laura Ruthven’s Widowhood” we have 
another story of conjugal misunderstanding; but 
this time with a difference. The beautiful young 
widow who finds herself at three-and-twenty mistress 
of her elderly husband's large fortune is cut to the 
heart when, after his death, she discovers a whole 
series of compromising letters addressed to him by a 
mysterious “ Marcia.” The writer, she concludes, has 
been her husband's mistress, and he, in whose love 
and faith she had believed so implicitly, has been 
false. To discover the woman who has wronged her, 
and to take a rich revenge, becomes the chief object 
of Mrs. Ruthven’s life. How she achieves that object 
and how at the very last she discovers that she 
has been mistaken in her suspicions of her hus- 
band, we learn in following the story. It is an 
absurdly inconsequent tale. One lover after another 
appears to woo the widow, and each in turn is 
quickly dismissed—until the right man appears. 
He is the editor of a weekly newspaper, and 
is strangely unlike most editors. To him flock 
beautiful women of all conditions and countries, to 
open their hearts, pour forth their griefs, and find, 
if possible, peace in his arms. Why they should all 
be bent upon pursuing the editor of the Dreadnought 
in this fashion, and why even Mrs. Ruthven should 
succumb almost instantaneously to his fascinations, 
it is difficult to understand; for the authors have 
not succeeded in impressing the special charm of the 
man upon the mind of the reader. But the editor of 
fiction is a wondrous being unknown to Fleet Street 
or Pall Mall. Yet this book, despite many pages 
which are dull and some which are almost absurd, 
has a certain flavour about it that makes it impos- 
sible to lay it aside with contempt. The characters 
are drawn at times with unusual power, and some of 
the many episodes in which the story abounds are 
rich both in the comedy and the tragedy of life. The 
fate of Hepburn, the Scotch minister who has sold 
himself to the devil in the shape of whiskey, is pure 
tragedy, though the Rev. James Crowe, the man 
who picks his brains and finally provides him with 
the poison by means of which he puts an end to his 
wretched life, has stepped straight out of a roaring 
farce. It is not often that one comes across a book 
like this, a mosaic in which the worthless and the 
precious are brought into such close juxtaposition. 
Two authors take credit for the story. One of them 
must surely be a man of genius. But, in any case, 
the reader might do worse than spend an hour over 
the fortunes of the Widow Ruthven. 

Ouida’s hand has not lost its cunning. In the 
“Tower of Taddeo” she is at her best; for she has 
put on one side the company of lords and ladies, 
guardsmen, and millionaires, and tells us only the 
simple story of the troubles, many and great, of Ser 
Checchi, the old bookseller of the Florentine Tower, 
and Beldia his daughter. There is a love story, of 
course; but it is as simple as the cause of poor 
Checchi's ruin, and it ends happily. Those who like 
the florid style of Ouida will find this book all that 
they could desire ; and even the people who are not 
attracted by her gorgeous tropes and similes, her 
flourishes of rhetoric, will enjoy the little picture of 
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life in modern Italy which she gives us. It is for 
the modern that Ouida entertains the most whole- 
some contempt. The rascally money-lender who 
plots to bring about the ruin of his old friend and 
benefactor is the type of the successful Italian 
tradesman of to-day; the young lawyer who shares 
in the villainy of the conspiracy against the book- 
seller is, of course, a Liberal and a young man of the 
period. The hard, selfish townspeople who jeer at 
their old neighbour's distresses are modern Italians, 
as unlike their forefathers as can well be imagined. 
It is the old librarian, the old priest, the simple 
country people, the dog, the pair of lovers—only 
those, in short, whom the spirit of the age has not 
touched—who are good and beautiful in the eyes of 
Ouida. Nay, material as well as moral Italy is 
quickly going to the bad if we may believe the 
“ colophon ” with which she closes her story— 

“On the site of the Tower of Taddeo there is now standing the 
chimney of a factory, belching forth its stinking vapours to the 
sullied waters and the outraged heavens. 

_ “ The change is called Progress.” 

Alas, for poor Progress ! 


THREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


Panto pe Sgcovia, THe Spanisu Suarper. Translated from the 
original of Fremcisco de Quevedo-Vilegas. Illustrated with one 
hundred and ten drawings by Daniel Vierge, together with com- 
ments on them by Joseph Pennell, and an essay on the life and 
writings of Quevedo by Henry .Edward Watts. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. 

Tue Eartu Frenp. A ballad made and etched by William Strang. 
London : Elkin Mathews & John Lane. 

Tue Homes ann Haunts or Tennyson, By George G. Napier. 
Glasgow: James Maclehose & Sons. 

Ir is for their illustrations chiefly that these three 
books are published, and although in every other 
respect their characteristics are dissimilar, they 
may be grouped together as specimens, each excel- 
lent in its kind, of modern pictorial art applied to 
book-illustration. 

Of the works of Daniel Vierge the English public 
have hardly heard; and yet it seems possible that 
the first issue of his “Pablo de Segovia ’’—Paris, 
1882—revolutionised the art of illustration, creating 
a new school, the influence of which is now felt all 
over the world, even by artists to whom the name 
of Vierge is quite unknown. If “ revolutionised” is 
too strong a word—we get it from Mr. Pennell’s 
enthusiastic note on Vierge—it is certain that this 
artist’s brilliant, daring, and original work has in- 
spired others to develop their own idiosyncrasies, to 
follow their own impulses, the instinct in their own 
fingers, to draw—if we may paraphrase Montesquieu 
—*as they themselves draw, not as others do.” And 
this is the proper lesson taught by every original 
man: his effect upon mere imitators, resulting in a 
school, is baneful really; the aid he gives others to 
be original is his true service. The vigour, freedom, 
and economy of Vierge’s drawing indicate a man of 
extraordinary strength of character; every line tells 
of the resolute will which, when his right side be- 
came paralysed, enabled him to learn to employ his 
left hand : the last twenty illustrations to “ Pablo de 
Segovia” are indistinguishable in mastery from those 
that precede, although his illness occurred between. 
Mr. Watts’s essay is interesting, and the translation 
seems well done. Quevedo, after Cervantes, is the 
most notable Spanish humorist. He was a bold, 
original, and independent spirit. There is a natural 
affinity between him and his illustrator. Of his 
numerous works “Pablo, the Sharper” remains the 
most popular. As satire, it is too hard and unrelent- 
ing ; but it abounds with wit and a reckless, fierce 
humour. As a sample of the binder’s and printer's 
crafts this book could not easily be surpassed. The 
drawings are reproduced by a mechanical process 
in which little, if any, of the original vitality escapes. 
From a note supplied by Vierge himself we learn 
that he was born in 1851, and educated in the School 
of Art at Madrid. He settled in Paris in 1869. 

“The Earth Fiend” is one of those books, likely 


always to be rare, in which the maker illustrates a 
literary work of his own. Mr. Strang’s verses, in 
broad Scotch, are rugged and forcible. They tell 
allegorically of a husbandman who led an upright 
life in adversity, but who in the pursuit of pros- 
perity degraded his character, and was ultimately 
destroyed by success: that we take to be the freshest 
idea suggested by Mr. Strang’s remarkable work. 
It is not prosperity which spoils men, but the soul- 
ruining struggle towards it. If we may hint that 
Mr. Strang’s verse is produced with his left hand, it 
is only that we may acknowledge the power and 
dexterity of the right. With the exception of two 
sombre, impressive mezzotints, the illustrations — 
eleven in all—are etchings, distinguished by a great 
advance on Mr. Strang’s past work of this description 
—particularly in swiftness, surety, precision: in all 
that is understood by artistic freedom. But Mr. 
Strang’s gifts have not yet found their truest and 
fullest expression in the fantastic gloom of this 
work. The idyllic beauty of Time as Cupid reap- 
ing, indicates, we think, that Mr. Strang will find 
his way into a fairer poetic realm; and the truth 
of likeness and expression of the middle face in the 
group of children in the ninth plate is a prophecy of 
future triumphs in portrait-etching. 

We have never seen better examples of photo- 
gravure work than those contained in Mr. Napier’s 
“ Homes and Haunts of Tennyson.” The fine-grained 
satin-like paper of the book seems to be specially 
adapted to this process—the roof of Somersby 
Church (p. 20) actually reflects light; foliage, 
wherever it appears, is wonderfully soft and 
rounded. Mr. Napier gives a pleasant, gossipy 
account of the life of the late Laureate, care- 
fully subordinating the letterpress to the illustra- 
tions, many of which are from photographs by 
himself. It is bare justice to name Messrs. Annan, 
of Glasgow, the engravers, whose work merits such 
praise. 





NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Dicrionary or Natrona Broorapny. Edited by Sidney Lee. Vols. 
xxxi. and xxxii, London: Smith, Elder & Co. 

Tue first of these two volumes of the “ Dictionary of National 
Biography ” has many names of very considerable interest, but 
perhaps only one standing absolutely in the first class—that of 
John Knox, who is the subject of an elaborate, spirited, and 
impartial memoir by Dr. ASpeas Mackay. In literature Charles 
Lamb and Charles Kings come first by a long way. No other 
biographer for the former could have been found with the 
qualifications of Canon Ainger, and Mr. Leslie Stephen’s 
account of Kingsley is amongst the best of his many master- 
pieces of ‘condensed biography. The proportion of literary 
names, however, is smaller than usual. Among those otherwise 
distinguished may be named Sir Godfrey Kneller, Lord Kenyon, 
Lord Melbourne (William Lamb), Chancellor and Archbisho 
King, Lord Lake, Louise de Keroualle, Duchess of Portsmout 
—and Jack Ketch! One or two slight slips are, of course, 
inevitable. “A” Dr. Nicholas (p. 245) is the Dr. Nicholas, a 
very distinguished schoolmaster, and preceptor of both the 
Newmans. It isa pity that the revision of the article on Sir 
William Knighton by his granddaughter did not. insure the 
correction of the date wrongly assigned for thé death of 
George I1V.—January, 1830, into June. 

The thirty-second volume is one of the most happily appor- 
tioned of the series, containing numerous memoirs of persons 
of first-rate eminence, without the especial preponderance of 
any particular class, If such preponderance there is, it is of 
Archbishops of Canterbury, three of the most important being 
included. Lanfrane and Langton, eminent benefactors to 
England, have found worthy biographers in Mr. Hunt and Miss 
Norgate; the well-meaning but mischievous Land is treated 
with all possible impartiality by Mr. Gardiner. Latimer and 
the two Lawrences come next on the roll of illustrious public 
men; somewhat lower, but still eminent, are the two Laws, 
Lords Ellenborough; a more questionable, but still interesting, 
Law, the projector of the Mississippi scheme, is ably treated by 
Mr. F. Espinasse. In literature the chief names are those of 
Landor, most thoroughly described by Mr. Leslie Stephen, and 
Langland, author of “Piers Plowman.” In art we have 
Landseer, Teech, and Sir Thomas Lawrence; in theology 
William Law; in travel the Landers and James Lancaster, 
“ pioneer of the English trade with the East Indies”; in educa- 
tion Joseph Lancaster; in philology Lane, translator of the 
“ Arabian Nights.” The contents of few volumes of this great 





work have been more varied and attractive. 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


CHARLES KINGsSLEy'’s work as a social reformer forms the 
subject of a thoughtful monograph by Mr. Kaufmann, a 
writer who is widely known by a group of popular books on the 
historical and ethical aspects of modern Socialism. How 
Kingsley became a fiery, chivalrous, outspoken champion of the 
rights of the downtrodden and oppressed is well-known. We 
think of him now as the “Parson Lot” of the Chartist 
movement, and in less than four years from the revolutionary 
epoch of 1848 he gave the world his views in poetry and 
prose, in the “Saint's Tragedy,” “Village Sermons,” * Alton 
Locke,” and “Yeast.” He had the temperament of genins, 
and he kept himself in touch with the people through the 
darkest years of the Queen’s reign, and it is not too much 
to say that he was a great moral force in the light of the 
nation. He used to say, “ Politics and political economy may 
go their way for me. If I can help to save the lives of a few 
thousand working people and their children I may carn the 
blessing of God.” He believed in what he was accustomed to 
eall the “sacred crusade against dirt, degradation, disease, and 
death,” and his aim was to “rehabilitate Christianity” by proving 
that it was a religion that was on the side of the neglected and 
desolate, and was in truth the labouring man’s best friend. No- 
b dy, it has been said, can read Kingsley's vivid descriptions of 
the condition of the agricultural labourers, or of the artisans of 
the metropolis, in the middle of the century without recognising 
both the strength of his sympathies and the vigour of his per- 
ceptive faculties. At the same time, we are inclined to think 
that Mr. Kaufmann somewhat exaggerates the work of Kingsley 
as Socialist and Democrat, though it is only fair to add that he 
writes in a critical spirit, and with candour as well as knowledge. 
Kingsley’s philosophy of life was probably not always as clear 
to himself as many of his admirers appear to think, and it 
is certain that in his more impetuous moods he was swept 
along by indignation and sympathy. There was much of the 
aristocrat in his composition, and we agree with those who think 
that his enthusiasm for social reform had somewhat spent its 
force before death surprised him at the age of fifty-four. His 
chivalry was beyond all praise, his courage was superb, and he 
was a many-sided man, and the charm of his personality made 
him popular, and therefore powerful with all classes. The 
intellectual strength of Carlyle threw its influence over him, and 
the spiritual beauty of the teaching of his friend Maurice laid 
hold of his heart. Perhaps, after all, Charles Kingsley’s greatest 
work as a social reformer is to be found in the fact that he 
stood for the lifetime of a generation like an incarnate con- 
science between rich and poor, employer and employed, and 
rebuked class injustice and national selfishness. 

America has lost during the course of the present year both 
Whitman and Whittier, two poets who represent widely 
different conceptions of life and destiny. Whittier was the 
singer of Puritan New England, and his verse has the fervour 
and self-restraint of the community in which he was reared. 
Walt Whitman was a rough and untutored child of nature, and 
the spirit of the Wild West, with its almost savage love of 
liberty, found unconventional utterance in his writings. There 
is truth in the assertion that Whitman threw his impressions of 
nature and man on the page often without rhyme and sometimes 
without reason, with contempt for art and disregard of prosody. 
The note which he struck was sometimes defiant, uncouth, 
fierce, and coarse, but it was linked to a vivid appreciation of 
natural beauty and “throbbed with intense sympathy for 
humanity in its struggles and defeats.” Walt Whitman 
assuredly had nothing in common with the priest or the Levite, 
but he played the part of the Good Samaritan amid the carnage 
of the Civil War, and his deeds of practical self-denial drove 
home to the consciences of a later generation his burning and 
impassioned words. There has just been published in New 
York a slim volume of two hundred pages entitled “ Autobio- 
graphia,” and it consists of brief selections from the most 
typical prose writings of the poet. “Specimen Days” naturally 
forms the basis of the selection, but the compiler has added 
from Whitman's later volumes “ November Boughs” and 
“*Good-Bye, my Fancy,” a few typical passages which throw 
into relief the characteristics of the writer. We began this 
notice with an allusion to Whittier, and we will end it with 
words which Walt Whitman wrote concerning him:—*“ In 
Whittier with his special themes—his outcropping love of 
heroism and war, for all his Quakerdom, his verses at times like 
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the measured step of Cromwell’s old veterans—in Whittier lives 
the zeal, the moral energy that founded New England—the 
splendid rectitude and ardour of Luther, Milton, and George 
Fox—I must not, dare not, say the wilfulness and narrowness, 
though, doubtless, the world needs now and always will need, 
just such narrowness and wilfulness.” A picture of Walt 
Whitman’s modest wood house at Camden, New Jersey, forms 
the frontispiece to the volume. 

Eighteen months ago, Mr. Jacobi, the well-known map ger 
of the Chiswick Press, issued a modest volume entitled, ‘*‘ Some 
Notes on Books and Printing,” and authors, and publishers too, 
for the matter of that, snapped up the edition quickly, with the 
result that the work has been tor a considerable time out of 
print. It now reappears in an expanded form at double the 
price, but we can recommend it as a thoroughly good investment 
for all who are accustomed to turn out “copy” for press or 
printer. It is the outeome of wide and practical experience in 
the making of all sorts and sizes of choice and artistie books. 
Mr. Jacobi enjoys an enviable and well-won reputation through- 
out the printing trade for judgment and taste, and in these 
brief brightly-written chapters he explains—without recourse to 
a bewildering array of rom. ware terms—exactly the points which 
seem mysterious and perplexing to the man who is not con- 
versant with the methods of printing and publishing. Into 
the new and revised version of his manual, Mr. Jacobi has intro- 
duced a number of typographical specimens which serve as object 
lessons to illustrate his remarks. He also gives—not, however, 
without an occasional blander—biographical sketches of many 
deceased publishers and printers whose names are household 
words. Now that the voice of the amateur author is loud in the 
land the eminently sound and practical advice of this volume 
ought not to pass unheeded. Unluckily—such is the perversity 
of human nature—the people who most need a guide are often 
the first to seorn his services. We, therefore, content ourselves 
by commending Mr. Jacobi’s *‘ Notes on Books and Printing” to 
sensible men who are conscious that they have not yet attained 
to perfection in the SS of paper and print. 

Walter Bagehot wielded the pen of a ready writer on litera- 
ture and politics as well as finance, and though journalism ab- 
sorbed his energies—he was editor of the Economist for the last 
seventeen years of his life—he left behind him at his death, in 
1877, at least two or three books which are not likely to be soon 
forgotten. Next to his brilliant exposition of the practical 
working of “The English Constitution,” perhaps the most 
important was “ Lombard Street’”—a singularly lucid and 
masterly description of the money market. In nineteen years 
the book has passed through nine editions, and we are glad to 
find that the demand for a tenth has been seized to bring the 
figures and facts up to date. The text of the original work 
remains unaltered, and the new material has been added in the 
form of an appendix. It was once said of Walter Bagehot 
that he studied polities from a financial point of view, and 
finance from a political point of view, and it might have been 
added that he carried to the discussion of the problems of both 
wide reading, philosophic insight, sound judgment, and unusual 
mental independence. 

“ Real Cookery” is the title of a sensible little book full of 
eapital hints for the preparation of modest but dainty dishes. 
It is unconventional in style, and, apart from its knowledge of 
French and English cookery, which is considerable, it is written 
with skill and a touch of genial humour. Ambitious cookery, 
especially in small households, is wisely laughed to scorn, and 
stress is laid rather on elegant simplicity. Practical recipes are 
given for breakfast, luncheon, and dinner; and the reader is 
urged to persuade his cook to substitute the grill for the frying- 
pan for fish and fowl as well as for meat. Possibly if such a 
vexed question is to be settled by an appeal to the palate, this 
bit of Bo will not be followed; but if the question of digestion 
is to carry any weight, those who know most about the subject 
are least likely to quarrel with the views of the writer. Ladies 
are playfully urged to keep on good terms with the cook, and, 
above all things, to take an interest in the preparation of the 
meals of the household. 
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